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FAMILY os HAL DEN. 


Emma heard this tale from the ſe- 
duced, unfortunate maid, Dorothy herſelf, 

and her hatred towards Selenberg became 

ſtill greater. She, however, lived as hap- 
pily amidſt the little circle of theſe worthy 
people, as it was pofſible for her to live 
without Seibold; and it was very fortunate - 
that ſhe ſpent ſome time among them.. She 
now diſcovered that, notwithſtanding all 
her education, ſhe had not hitherto been 
of ſo much ſervice as Dorothy, who ma- 
naged the whole domeſtic concerns; kept 
the garden in proper order, and was a 
good mother to the families of all the 
poor colliers who lived in the valley. 
They were Dorothy's aſſiſtants in all her 
em ployments; and ſhe ſoon found chat labour 
ie B and 
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and contentment form the baſis of true 


happineſs; and that it is more difficult, but 
on that account more meritorious, to be a 


good houſewife, a careful mother, and a 
benevolent friend to the unfortunate, than 


to plunge a dagger into one's breaſt, like 
Arria, and ſay: It does not pain me. 

Emilia here, in her rural retreat, was 
milder, humbler, more benevolent, and 
more contented than ſhe had ever been be. 


fore. She at length had the pleaſure of ſee- 


ing the object of her affections, whom a 
dread of the major had driven from Sol- 
lingen. When Seibold viſited Walden- 
grund, he found her in a ſimple dreſs, ſit- 
ting among the little daughters of the col- 
liers, whom ſhe was inſtructing in knitting. 


She knew him when ſhe eſpied him at a 


diſtance ; gave a ſhout of joy; let. the work 
ſhe was knitting drop from her hands; and 
with extended arms flew to meet him, 


Seibold was rejoiced to ſee Emilia ſo cheer- 
ful, in ſuch good health, and ſo free from 


* ; but he carefully concealed the 
| ſuſpicion 
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ſiſpicion which had induced him to pay 
her a viſit, She introduced to him Grell 
and his daughter; and in a few days he 
obtained the approbation, and, in a ſhort 
time, the friendſhip alſo of a man whoſe 
heart was ſhut againſt all mankind. 

Seibold took up his lodging at Sonden⸗ 
heim, though ſtrongly ſolicited by every 
body to remain where he was; but he paid 
a viſit daily to the valley, and lived with 
the family as if he had belonged to it. 
Neither Emilia nor Seibold had ever en» 
joyed days more fortunate, They were al- 
ways together, ſometimes in the cottages 
of the colliers, ſometimes among the chil- 
dren, ſometimes alone in the receſſes of the 


| woods; and their hearts became always 


more cloſely attached to each other. Emi- 
lia entertained a ſtronger, purer, and more. 
| ſacred love for Seibold, who now found ic 
impoſſible to withſtand the noble maid, 


She no longer wiſhed to ſhine and be ad- 
mired by him, but to render him happy. 
Confidence and tenderneſs increaſed daily. 
Boe 
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on each ſide; and, without knowing or de- 
ſiring it, the moment came, when Emilia, 
reclined in Seibold's arms, heard from him 
wich tears in his eyes, theſe words: * Yes, 
] love you, my dear Emilia, more than 1 

& love my own life; I will do every thing 
er to obtain your hand, and to make you as 
e happy as I hope to be through you.“ 

Her happineſs was now paſt deſcription ; 
but the diſmal cloud, about to deſtroy it, 
was already hovering over her head. _ 

Selenberg had at length diſcovered that 
Seibold was at Sondenheim—He repaired 
thither, therefore, in the dreſs of a common 
citizen, and crept as imperceptibly as poſ- 
fible into the woody retreats near Walden- 
grund. Here he ſaw Emilia, whoſe-charms 
had become ſtill more engaging, cloſely 
embraced by Seibold. He immediately 
ſent notice to Charles of this circumſtance, 
and requeſted he would meet him at a town 
in the neighbourhood, becauſe he himſelf 
could not well carry off Emilia, Charles 
came, and a plan was contrived, not only 
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for carrying off Einilia, but alſo for removs 
ing Seibold out of the way. As ſoon as the 


whole was digeſted Selenberg returned to 


the capital, and appeared every day at 


court, in order to avoid all ſuſpicion. He 
left to Charles the execution of the plan 
which he had formed; but he adviſed him 
to wait a few weeks, and to keep himſelf 


concealed until it ſhould be impoſſible for 
it to miſcarry, 


_ Waldengrund was fituated on the bor- 
ders, On the road, between this place and 


Sondenheim, lay a diſtrict belonging to 


one of the imperial towns, in which ſome 


Auſtrian crimps reſided. One evening, as 


Seibold was returning home very quietly 
from Emilia, he heard a dreadful ſhout, 


and ſaw a man lying on the ground, whom 


another was ſtanding over in a threatening 
poſture, with a dagger. Seibold immedi- 
ately ran up to them. Have mercy! cried 
the man lying on the ground, in a lament- 


able rone. Seibold aſked what . was the 


matter. Sir, anſwered the man who was 
| — ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, what buſineſs have you to en- 
quire? and fo ſaying let the other go. Sei- 
bold ſeized the furious deſperado by the col- 
lar. The other inſtantly ſtarted up from 
the ground, and ran into the buſhes like a 
frightened deer. Help! cried the man 
whom Seibold had ſeized; and the latter 
in the twinkling of an eye was ſurrounded 
by five or fix fellows, who laid faſt hold of 
bim, and prevented him from moving. 
Seibold ſoon learned, with no little terror, 
that he was got into the hands of Auſtrian 
crimps, and that the man he had liberated 
was a recruit who had refuſed to march. 
He was now carried off in room of the de- 
ſerter, and conveyed to the houſe of ren- 
dezvous in the imperial town. Here he of. 
fered to pay for a recruit, on condition of 
being ſet at liberty; but the crimps re- 
quired a larger ſum than he at that time 
had in his poſſeſſion, and next morning he 
was obliged to march off with a convoy for 
Bohemia. He requeſted leave from the 
commanding officer to write a few lines to 
a lady; 


* 


a lady; and this being granted, he wrote 
to Emilia, in Engliſh, an account of his 
' misfortune, and at the ſame time remarked 
that the affair appeared to him exceeding- 
ly ſtrange, and adviſed. her to be on her 
guard, as Selenberg or her brother was per- 
haps at the bottom of it. Be under no un- 
eaſineſs, added he, on my account, and 
only write immediately to the major. The 
billet was firſt brought to Charles, who then 
conveyed it very ſafely to Waldengrund, 
What he expected was the caſe. Emilia 
reſolved, at all events, to ſee Seibold once 
more; and therefore proceeded with haſty 
| ſteps, accompanied by Dorothy, to the 
town, which was at no great diſtance. As 
they were walking along the road, they 
were ſuddenly met by a carriage. Two do- 
meſtics jumped from the box, laid hold of 
Emilia, and forced her into the carriage, 
which ſer off then on a full gallop. 
Emilia, ſaid Charles, who, that he might 
not be ſeen by Dorothy, had hitherto kept 
hiniſelf ſqueezed up in a corner, if you will 
B4 promiſe 
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promiſe to give your hand to Selenberg, 
Seibold ſhall be ſet at liberty; but, if you 
heſitate, he ſhall be ſent to Hungary to ſight 
againſt the Turks. You have no other 
choice left. b 
Wretch, ſaid Emilia, I am ready to re- 
fign my life; bur I will not marry Selen- 
berg, even if it were in your power to de- 
ſtroy Seibold !—Charles! you are guilty 
of a crime, and why ? for whom? You 
will ruin yourſelf by it. I have already 


ſaved myſelf once, and will yet find means 


to eſcape from your hands. 

Save yourſelf if you can ! replied Charles. 
This time I have been too many for you, 
my girl. Every thing is lettled, and you 
muſt do what I chooſe, 

They paſſed. the night in a Call town, 
Next morning Emilia rcfuſed to proceed 
any farther; but her brother ordered the 
domeſtics to put her by force into the car- 
riage. She now bawled out for aſſiſtance, 
Charles infiſted that an officer of juſtice 
ſhould be called. Whe n he arrived, Charles 
: (he wed 
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mewed him a paper, and the juſtice then 


aſked Emilia: Is this gentleman your bro- 
ther? Yes, replied Emilia. — Well then, 


returned the juſtice, you muſt go.— Charles 
looked at his filter with a malicious grin, 
and Emilia ſtepped into the carriage withe 


out farther reſiſtance. | 
Emilia had ſcarcely taken her ſeat in the 


carriage when ſhe ſaid to her brother, I ſee 
that you are furniſhed. with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for carrying your villainous plan in- 
to execution; but you {till want one thing, 
which is wanting to all villains—I mean 
courage. —l beg, replied Charles, that you 
will not put me to a trial. Emilia laughed, 
They ſtopped at the door of a houſe in a 
ſalitary village, and got out. Emilia on à 
ſudden drew a piſtol from Charles's fide- 
pocket, and preſented it to his forebead, 


Now, wretch, exclaimed the in a threat- 
ening tone, and cocked the piſtol, Chailep- 
became pale. For God's ſake, fiſter! cried 
he, —Give me the paper, wretch, continued 


Emilia. — Charles pulled out th ner with 
=s 1  crembling 


. 

a trembling hand, and delivered it to 
her. (It was a requiſition from his father 
to all governments, magiſtrates, &c. not 
to detain or interrupt the therein deſcribed 
young man, Mr. Halden, who was bring- 
Ing back to her parents his ſiſter, whom he 
had delivered from the ſnares of a ſeducer.) 

See, ſaid Emilia, thou cowardly villain, 
how a woman has got you into her power! 

O Charles! Charles! added ſhe, overcome 
by pain, and with tears in her eyes, how 
worthleſs and cruel you muſt be to tremble 
before a piſtol in the hands of your ſiſter! 
She then threw the piſtol on the ground. 
At that moment Charles ſnatched the pa- 
per from her; and, ſeizing the piſtol, diſ- 
charged it in the air by way of ſecurity, as 
well as the other which he had! in ine car- 
W i 

When Emilia had again fiepped iuro the 
carriage, Charles ſqueezed himfelf up in 
one of the corners, where he ſat biting his 
- lips. His fiſter, however, remained per- 
fectly calm, and made no attempt to eſcape, 


— 
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as ſhe now clearly ſaw that, at preſent, it 
would be impoſſible for her to relieve Sei- 
bold. 


After a long journey of ſeveral days, 
Emilia at length arrived at the place of her 


deſtination. Charles conducted her to an 
elegant apartment, and ſaid, Here, Emi- 
lia, you muſt remain. Precautions have 

been taken to prevent your eſcape. Your 
parents abſolutely inſiſt that you (Mall mar- 


ry Sclenberg. Place no dependence on 
the major, and truſt as little to Hen- 
nig. Who knows where this incomparable 


youth is now roving about ? (Emilia liſten» 
ed with attention.) I muſt tell you a new _ 
anecdote of hun. He ſeduced an inno- 


cent girl; turned his back upon lady 
Louiſa; became tired of the uniform life 
which he led here, and has gone to Ruſſia 
to fight againſt the Turks. It is not im- 
probable that the major will follow his loſt 


ſon. If you entertain any hopes of ſup- 
port from the prince, you are miſtaken z 
for you are now in the dominions of Pruflia, | 
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on an eſtate belonging to Selenberg. Your 
parents are tired of indulging you in your 
folly, I muſt, therefore, tell you plainly, 
that you can do nothing better than volun- 
tarily to ſay Yes. You ſhall have four 
weeks to conſider ; but after that period 
the days of grace are over. An order for 
your marriage has already been iflued by 
the conſiſtory. You are betrothed; and 
It is of courſe Selenberg' s buſineſs to look 
to the reſt. t 
I give you my word, replied Emilia in 
a firm tone, that I will not attempt to eſ- 
' cape; for | am curious to know in what 
manner two ſuch wretches, you and poop 
boſom friend Selenberg, will proceed, 
order to force a young woman who poſſelles 
courage. Reſpecting my own fate I have 
no uneaſineſs; but I am concerned for my 
noble brother, and for Seibold. You will 
not make me acquainted with Hennig's 
fate, I know well; but woe to you if he 
becomes a ſacrifice to that villainy by which 
Jou are endeavouring to render him un- 
105 „ * , happy! 
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happy ! Charles, you are not abſolutely 
wicked; but you ſuffer yourſelf to be led 
aſtray by that devil in human form, Selen- 
berg. You with to become great and rich, 
and do not ſce that this Selenberg would 
even ſacrifice you if you ſtood in his way, 
which may very readily be the caſe. I and 
Hennig both would gladly gratify your 
avarice and ambition, if you would only 
ſuffer us to be happy as we wiſh. But we 
will be fo in ſpite of you. Selenberg ſhall 
never be my huſband, as long as the point 
of a pair of ſciſſars, a knife, or a fork will 
be ſufficient to ſtab him to the heart. Tell 
this to your noble companion! And now 
you know my laſt words, 

Charles delivered Emilia to a woman 

who was to take care of her, and to give 
inſtructions to every perſon in the houſe not 
to ſuffer her to go from their ſight. Julia, the 
daughter of Silberman the foreſter, was com- 
miſſioned to attach herſelf to Emilia; for Se- 
lenberg imagined that Julia, by entertaining 
her with voluptuous converſation, would 

| | excite 
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excite within ber boſom the moſt ſenſual 
; paſſions. Charles now wrote to Selenberg, 
that he might go and viſit Emilia as ſoon as 

poſſible, adding that her parents (her father, 
indeed, with ſome reluctance) would attend 
bim at the place of her reſidence, to give 
ſolemnity and validity to the wedding ce- 
remony; to which Emilia would be com- 
pelled to confent, in cafe force ſhould be 
neceſſary. Selenberg anſwered in the courſe 
of a few poſts, that Emilia ſhould be al- 
Jowed the four weeks, which had been pro- 
miſled, for conſideration ; but that her mo- 
ther would do well to go and reſide with 
her, in order that ſhe might have her un- 
der her own eye, and that the ſooner ſhe 
did ſo it would be fo much the better. 
Selenberg could not comply with Charles's 
requeſt, as he was engaged in a ſmall affair 
which required his immediate attention. He 


|. had been once more under a feigned name 


at Waldengrund, which he would not have 
left ſo ſoon, had he not been obliged, in or- 
der to ſecure himſelf from ſuſpicion. The 


firſt 
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firſt time he went thither, he had crept fe- 
cretly around the houſe where Emilia reſi- 
ded, that he might make himſelf acquainted 
with its fituation, and all the private roads 
and concealments in the neighbourhood, 
He clambered up to the top of a rock at the 
fide of the garden, that, while hid in the 
buſhes, he might take a peep into it with 
| his pocket teleſcope. At that moment his 
attention was attracted by a female who en- 
tered it. This female was Dorothy, whom 
Selenberg, however, did not recollect, be- 
caule at the time when he had laſt ſeen her, 
which was eight years before, ſhe had not at- 
tained to her full growth, and was exceed 
ingly chin; but ſhe was now become a no- 
ble and elegant figure. Her looks had 
been much changed. Formerly her round 
youthful checks glowed with the bloom of 
health; her wanton eyes ſhone-with ſpark- 
ling brilliancy ; and all her movements 
diſplayed elegance and grace. Her viſage 
now was a beautiful, delicate oval, where 
the pale carmine of her com plexion a 
10 
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to fport on the ſoft white ground, like the 
reflection of the evening red on the ſmooth 
cryſtal lake. Her eyes did not dart forth 
lightning as before ; but, by the languiſhing 
melancholy which prevailed in them, it 
might be readily ſeen that they were often 
bedewed with tears. Her movements were 
now gentler, and more dignified, Selen- 
berg did not know her even by her voice, 
when he afterwards converſed with her ; for 
her voice formerly had been the echo of a 
joyful heart, but. now it was ſofter as well 
as clearer ; a little plaintive, but at the ſame 
time very affecting. 
Selenberg could not ceaſe viewing 5 
noble figure of the female who was walk- 
ing flowly up and down the garden. His 
heart beat high with emotion, and his deſire 
was awakened. Little Sophia now ran to- 
wards her. Dorothy ſtopped, received her 
with a laugh, and kiſſed her. Selenberg 
thought, What a dear kiſs from ſuch a beau- 
tiful mouth ! As ſoon as ſhe had retired, he 
aſked the firſt collier he met who ſhe was. 
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The man replied that her name was Schwarzg 
and that ſhe was a young widow. Selen- 


berg then enquired reſpecting other family 
matters, and learned that the old man (for 
ſo the people called Mr. Grell when they 


ſpoke of him) had received his houſe and 


garden as a preſent from the prince. — And 


what is the old man called? What is he 


called? He is called Raſtlan. But what 
is his name ?}Hem—that is 14 name 
Another ſaid, He is called Mr. Schwarz.— 


Grell had lived here quite concealed; — 
he was ſo deſirous of remaining unknown, 
that he purpoſely confirmed the colliers in 


their miſtake, when they called him Schwarz. 
Selenberg now believed that the young 


charming widow was the old man's daugh- 


ter- in- lw. He ſaw Dorothy a ſecond and 


a third time, and her figure fill made a 


deeper impreſſion on his mind. He wiſhed 


Emilia and Seibold out of the way, that he 


might form a connexion with the young 
beautiful widow. Under his own name 


he durſt not make any advances; for hg 


Wax 


got the better of our misfortune. Do you 
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1 
was afraid that Emilia had been ſpeaking 
of him, and miglit have delineated his cha- 
racter, under no very favourable point of 
view. He therefore determined to intro- 


duce himſelf to this new object of his pal- 
ſion, under a feigned name. 


Having received intelligence, about four- 


teen days after his return to the capital, that 


Emilia and Seibold were ſeparated, he re- 
queſted leave of abſence from the prince, 


and in a very ſimple dreſs rode over alone 


to Sondenheim. The firſt day of his arrival 
he walked around through the woods, in 
hopes that he ſhould ſoon have an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing the beautiful widow. This, 


however, was not the caſe; but Dorothy 
diſcovered him at ſome diſtance, and again 


knew him ; upon which ſhe haſtened to her 


| father, and with a pale viſage exclaimed : 
Selenberg is here I have Pts him \—The 5 


father ſtarted up and took a muſket from 
the wall. Dorothy threw herſelf into his 
arms. Dear father, cried ſhe, we have 


wiſh 
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6 
wiſh to FRO me into another? Shall 1 
live to ſee .. 
Her 9. put the muſket again in its 
place, and aſked coolly : But what does 
he want ?—Emtha is gone, and Seibold 
alſo !—What buſineſs has the devil here? 
That I muſt endeavour to find out.—He 
accordingly ſoon diſcovered that Selenberg 


lodged at Sondenheim ; that he aſſumed the 
name of Muller; and that he had learned 

from the colliers who Dorothy was, with 

various other particulars, - 


When Grell compared every hin to- 


gether, he eaſily ſaw that Selenberg muſt 


have recognized neither him nor Dorothy. 
He therefore faid to her: Let the devil go 
about as he pleaſes—We ſhall ſoon ſee what 
it is he wants—But woe to him if I catch 
him in any new act of villainy !—Dorothy 
endeavoured to preſerve her father in this 
good diſpoſition, and he promiſed that he 
would not diſcover himſelf to the deteſtable 
wretch. Both reſolved to continue their 


uſual courſe of life, and to give themſelves 


un 
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no farther trouble reſpecting the villain, fr 
is not impoſlible, ſaid Dorothy, that we 
may accidentally learn ſomething which 
will be of uſe to Emilia. 902 
Next day ſhe met Selenberg, without 
being much diſconcerted; but a ſlight tre- 
mor thrilled through her limbs, when he 
began to addreſs her in the following words: 
My dear miſs, or madam, a young woman 
reſided here ſome time, under the name of 
miſs Schlutern, who in reality was a miſs. 
Halden, a lady of quality. She has been 
ſeduced, and there are ſome perſons very 
much intereſted in her ſituation. Suſpicion 
falls upon her brother and one of his friends. 
You, perhaps, may have heard of a major 
Halden,. who is the young lady*s uncle, 
You would render an infinite obligation to 
this reſpectable veteran, if you could give 
bim any information reſpecting the man- 
ner in which his niece has been carried off, 
and where ſhe is, I have made this appli- 
cation immediately to you, becauſe we 
Know. that you have been fo good as to 

Fo | grant 
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grant the perſecuted girl proteRion in vou 


houſe. 

Dorothy was much alarmed, and anabls 
to return any anſwer. Selenberg continued 
his harangue, and Dorothy at length ſaid: 
I do not know whether I can anſwer your. 


queſtions without my father's permiſſion, _ 
| Selenberg immediately offered to go along 


with her; but this ſhe declined under ſome 
plauſible pretence or other. Dorothy now 
wiſhed to get away; but Selenberg conti- 


nued the converſation, and enquired her 


father's name. He is called Schwarz. And 


you I am his daughter-in-law, and my 
name is the ſame. Lou are a widow ? Jam 


told, — Dorothy made a low curtſey.— Fate, 
madam, has been cruel towards you - very 
cruel indeed. Ves, it has, replied Dorothy, 


letting fall a tear. To condemn you, con- 


tinued Selenberg, in the bloom of youth, 


to the deepeſt ſolitude you, Who are ſo 


handſome, and ſo agreeable ! But heaven 
cannot always be ſo ſevere towards you, 


Even before I was acquainted with you my , 
| hears 
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heart was intereſted in your favour; for 
Emilia, in all her letters to me, made par- 
ticular mention of the new worthy friend 
ſhe had acquired. I would give all I am 
worth if I could wipe away the tears from 
theſe beautiful eyes. Forgive me, madam 
I am under great emotion. Tell your 
father that I will bave a little converſation 
with him to-morrow morning. — He then 
made a low bow and retired, | 
5 Dorothy looked aſter him a long time, 
without ever turning aſide her eyes, and 
muttering to herſelf: O ! thou diabolical 
wretch returned home, where ſhe gave 
an account of her converſation with Selen- 
berg. Neither the father nor the daughter 
had yet been able to conjecture what object 
this unprincipled man had in view, and 
their curioſity to diſcover it became, there- 
fore, ſtill ſtronger. They reſolved for this 
purpoſe to employ a little diſſimulation, and 
a deſire of wreaking their revenge on Selen- 
berg inſpired them with courage to carry 
their Plan 1 into execution. 

2 : Next 


„ 
Next day, Selenberg paid a viſit to Mr. 
Schwarz, who ſeemed exceedingly reſerv- 


ed; but behaved to him with great civility, 


When Selenberg enquired after Emilia, he 

told him very coolly what he knew, and 
concluded with wiſhing that the curſe of 
God might fall upon the inhuman wretches 


who wanted to make the poor girl unhappy! 


Selenberg now endeavoured to inſinuate 
himſelf into the good graces of the father, 
and requeſted leave to pay him a viſit now. 
and then, as long as he reſided in the neigh 
bourhood. Grell told him that he ſhould 
be welcome. But the part he had to a& 
became, at length, too burthenſome to him 
he therefore retired, and left S— 
with Dorothy in the apartment. 

| Selenberg now began a ſpeech to the 


young beautiful widow, filled with the 


moſt delicate and moſt refined flattery. She 
at length, with horror, remarked that ſhe 


j herſelf was the object of his viſit; and as 


ſoon as he was gone ſhe told her father 


what ſhe thought. Grell conſidered with 
N himſelf 
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Iinfelf in ſilence for ſome time, and then 
ſaid : Don't diſcourage him, Dorothy; be- 
have civilly towards him! ..... Does re- 
venge bring him hither, or are we doomed 
ſtill to ſuffer? I beg, Dorothy, you will 
behave towards him in a civil manner. 
Many conjectures were now floating in 
Grell's mind; for he could not yet com- 
prehend properly what he wiſhed, or what 
objects he had in view: whether it was re- 
venge or ſomething elſe. He at length re— 
ſol ved to wait, till he ſhould ſee what chance 
might produce; ; and then, perhaps, to put 
in execution a 3 which as yet lay con- 
cealed in his breaſt. | 
For ſome years poor Dorothy's greateſt 
anxiety had been reſpecting the fate of her 
daughter, as her grief for the loſs of her 
dear William had in ſome meaſure ſub- 
ſided, - Sophia was a natural child; and, 
according to common prejudice, an object 
of ſhame. Her mother, therefore, could 
never think of her without ſhedding tears; 
yet ſhe made her the frequent ſubje& of 


„ 
her converſation, and always with the moſt 
affecting complaints. Grell did not know 


how to remove his daughter's uneaſineſs 


upon this point. There was no other re- 


medy than that Selenberg ſhould marry. 
Dorothy; but this was not to be expected, 

Selenberg was, however, on the ſpot, and 

Grell conceived the idea of turning this cir- 
cumſtance to advantage. 


After a few viſits, no doubt remained 


that the object of the worthleſs Selenberg 


was to ſeduce Dorothy. He followed her 


wherever ſhe went; and did not conceal 
his paſſion, though he had never yet de- 


clared it in an open manner. Dorothy now 
found herſelf in a moſt alarming ſituation. 
She deteſted Selenberg, and her father had 
earneſtly begged that ſhe might not abſo- 


lutely reject his ſolicitations, 


Grell walked about under great uneaſineſs, 
burthened with care and ſtruggling to ſup- 


preſshis indignation. At laſt, when Dorothy 


gave him an account of a new converſation 


| the had held with Selenberg, he exclaimed, 


vol. Wc in 
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in a violent paſſion : The villain ſhall | | 
marry you |l—This expreſſion threw Doro- 
thy into great perplexity, and ſhe replied 
. with every mark of averſion—Never !—He 
ſhall, continued the old man: He {hall 
wipe away the diſgrace of your child; give 
you a title to aſſume his name, and then 
my dear Dorothy, you ſhall never ſee him 
more — But he muſt marry you—The cere. 
mony ſhall be performed; and by theſe 
means we ſhall be revenged on him. He 
now diſcovered his plan to Dorothy. Ma- 
ternal love overcame her averſion to Selen- 
berg ; ſhe conſented to what her father had 
propoſed, and then retired to her daughter, 
that ſhe might give vent to her 0 in 
a flood of tears. 

And if he will not, ſaid Mr. Grell, when 
he was alone, with a ſerious look—if he 
will not, the wretch ſhall die |--Some days 
before, he had already requeſted his friend, 
the page, in a letter, that he would obtain 
permiſſion for him from the prince, that 
the clergyman at Sondenheim might pro- 

claim 


The page, who from the ſtyle of the letter 


0 ) 


claim the banns without the uſual formality, 


ſuſpected ſomething that was not altogether 
right, ſent back an anſwer by a ſpecial meſs 
ſenger on horſeback, and required to know 


with whom. Grell then wrote © him his 
plan reſpecting Selenberg, The page com- 
municated the affair to the prince; told him 


of the preſident's deception, and painted 
the miſery of the unfortunate family in 


the moſt glowing colours. The prince, 


who at preſent was much incenſed againſt 
Selenberg, becauſe he confidered him as 
the cauſe of Emilia being carried off by 


violence, and who was ſenſibly affected by' 


Dorothy's ſituation, granted the required 
permiſſion. ble: wrote alſo, with his own' 
hand, to the confiſtory ; and an order for 


the marriage was conveyed to Grell ia 


the courſe of a few days. 
| Selenberg did not yet know what to make 
of the young widow. ' She neither diſcou- 
raged him by coolneſs, nor avoided his com- 
pany; but received his teſtimonies of Jove 

-— ws ' without 


„ 


without ſhewing any in return; trembled 


as oft as he laid hold of her hand, and ſhed 
tears when he put his arm round her waiſt. 
Dorothy never bade him deſiſt, and always 
| caſt her eyes towards the ground. Selen- 
berg conſidered her baſhfulneſs as the effect 
of deſire and (ſhame. He, therefore, preſſed 
her more cloſely, and requeſted a private 
interview. My father is a ſevere man, ſaid. 
Dorothy with a ſigh. And now Selenberg 
imagined he had got a complete victory 
Severe! returned Selenberg, kiſſing her 
hand, let him be as ſevere as he will, my 
dear Schwarz. Is it neceſlary, then, he 
ſhould know how dearly I love you? Yes, 
my dear, I will ſacrifice that delicious plea» 
ſure of ſeeing you daily—But if I ſhould. 
come in the evening? Your father goes to 
bed early; and I know how to find your 
apartment, Ah! my dear, I have many 
things to ſay to you, which are of import- 
anee to us both! I muſt abſolutely con- 


. verſe with you alone. You ſhall be happy; , 
and I will be happy, alſo, between theſe 
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delicate arms. This evening, at ten, 1 
ſhall be with you. May I dare ?Doro- 
thy was ſilent; turned round from him, 
and concealed her face. Sclenberg inſiſted, 
and aſſerted that his intentions were pure, 
Dorothy, at length, ſighed, and whiſpered 
with a tremulous voice: Yes—l will ou 
with you. 

Behold Selenberg, pots vidoriean! He 
came at ten, according to appointment z 
and Dorothy was waiting for him at the 
| door. She conveyed him up two ſteps, 
through a diſmal hall, which he had never 
ſeen, into a vaulted apartment, and placed 
her lamp on a ſtone ſlab, She then turned 
round towards him, and in a tremulous 
tone aſked ; Now, Mr. Muller, what have 
you to ſay to me?—Selenberg embraced _ 
her, and ſwore eternal love. Dorothy re- 
turned, But will you make me your wife ? 
—Yes, my dear; that idea forms my 
chief happineſs, and I will certainly realize 
it as ſoon as my circuiniiageny ſhall al- 


tow. 5 . 
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Selenberg took her again in his arms, 
and preſſed his lips to hers with glowing 
kiſſes. At that moment the door flew open, 
and her father entered, followed by two 
colliers, with arms in their bands, while 
ſome others were ſtationed in the hall. The 
door was again ſhut. - Selenberg ſtarted 
back, quite aghaſt and trembling. . Have I 
caught you, at laſt? ſaid Grell: Have I 
caught the villain at laſt? —* 
Mr. Schwarz, ſaid Selenberg, you miſ- 
take me. The pureſt love towards your 
dayghter conducted me hither, Yes, 1 
love your daughter. Is that: a crime? 1 
preſent to you my hand as a token of. friend- 
ſhip. Do you find that im proper? | 
Do you wiſh then to marry my daugh- 
ter? aſked Grell, looking ſternly at him. 
O! exclaimed Selenberg, if you grant 
me your conſent, I ſhall be the happieſt 
c 
Well, I grant it, replied Grell. He 
then opened the door, and called to the 
parſon to enter. Sclenberg, i in the greateſt! 
perplexity, 


„ 
perplexity, made ſome very plauſible. re- 

preſentations againſt performing the cere- 
mony ſo ſpeedily; but Grell ſaid coolly: 
You ſhall be joined here on the ſpot.— Se- 
lenberg then, turning to the clergyman, 


ſaid: You dare not marry me at preſent. 
There may be ſome canonical impediment 


. « I want the conſent of my parents, of 


- which I indeed cannot doubt . . . But, Mr. 
Schwarz, you will deprive me of a conſi- 
derable patrimony, if you do not put off 
the wedding for a few days. I have an un- 
cle... . You ſhall be joined on the ſpot, 
villain, replied Grell—we have waited long 
enough. Sclenberg was quite terrified by 
the cool reſolute tone and the ſevere ſtern 
look of the old man. It occurred to him, 
however, that he would be married under 
a feigned name, and that he could, in the 
end, get the whole affair ſuppreſſed by 
money. He, however, ſaid, but indeed 
in great perturbation: My dear fir, if you 
perſiſt- if it ſhould appear as if you had 
1 forced me to accept this hand, which will 
<4 1 
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form the chief e of my life . . But, 
my dear fir, I requeſt you will conſider.... 

This moment, villain, you fhall be joined, 
continued the old man. | | 

Well, in God's name then, faid Selen- 
berg, I ſhall be happy a few days ſooner. 
Come, my dear. 

Grell winked to the clergyman, who, ache = 
dreſſing himſelf to Selenberg, ſaid: Are 
you willing, Mr. Preſident Re is your | 
chriſtian name ? 

When Selenberg heard his title pro- 
nounced, he became pale once more, and 
began to tremble. He, however, ſoon re- 
covered himfelf; endeavoured to put on a 

compoſed look, and replied: Yes, I am 

| Preſident Selenberg: and now, parſon, I 

would adviſe you to conſider well, and not 

to take any part in an affair which ..... 

Mr. Preſident, ſaid the parſon, I know 

my duty—and I requeſt you will inform me 
what is your chriſtian name. 

Lewis William, replied Selenberg; I 
am well known inthe neighbourhood, And 

ET. do 
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do you really imagine, Mr. Schwarz, con- 
tinued he, that I am not acquainted with 


your whole plan 7— !] was enticed hither by 


that beautiful female. Can it be entirely 
by accident, that the parſon and all theſe 


people are here? You have involved your- 
ſelf in a very dangerous piece of buſineſs, 
Mr. Schwarz; and 1 requeſt chat you will 
put an end to the farce. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of it, I give you my word of honour— Rut, 


at preſent, let me go! 


As ſoon as you have joined hands, vil- 


lain, replied Grell not before Begin, 
© parſon, 


Begin! exclaimed Selenberg, whom the 


cool ſtern tone of the old man had now. 


thrown into great terror and conſternation, 
At your peril, Mr. Parſon ! I will. not be 


married—l will not—Do you hear ? 
| You will not? faid Grell. Yes, that is 
another thing. Reflect, I pray—Once 


more, Will you, or will you not? Selen- 
berg perſiſted to refuſe. Grell then opened 


the door, and deſired all his attendants to 
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retire. As ſoon as he was left alone with 
the preſident, he again (hut the door, and, 
turning round with a terrible look, ſaid to 
him: Now, diabolical villain, we are by 


(44) 


ourſelves | Haſt thou no fear? Does not 
thy mind forebode ſomething ? (Here he 


Nowly drew out a piſtol) For the laſt 
time, thou deteſtable wretch, wilt thou 
conſent to join hands or not? Selenberg 
could not allow bimſelf to believe that the 
man was really in earneſt. I will gratify 


you in any thing elſe, ſaid he; but I will 
not ſuffer myſelf io be married. I never 


offended you, Mr. Schwarz, and... .. 


No, diabolical wretch! replied Grell, 


while the i image of his deceaſed ſpouſe ſeem- 


ed to hover before his eyes, thou murderer 


3; of my wife ! ſeducer of my child ! exclaim- 


ed he in a terrible tone, and difcharged 


the piſtol. The ball paſſed cloſe to Selen- 
berg's head; tore away part of his hat; 
and rebounded from the wall. No! cried 

Grell, pulling out a ſecond piſtol.—Selen- 


berg, n dreadful terror, now called out— 
| Tes, 
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es, I will—I will. Call the parſon—Shie 

ſhall be my wife, upon my honour f 
Grell muſed for a few moments, and 


then ſaid, with a malicious ſneer : Wretch, 


had I not thought of my child, you ſhould 
not now have been in exiſtence. He then 
opened the door; upon which his attend- 
ants, who had been alarmed by the report 
of the piſtol, all thronged forwards, and 
the door was again ſhut. Selenberg, pale, 
and trembling in every limb, laid hold of 
Dorothy's hand, and placed himſelf befors 
the clergyman, Mr. Preſident, ſaid the 
latter, do you accept, of your own free 
will, this woman to be your wife ?—Y eg 
of my own free will, ſaid Selenberg. The 
clergyman then read the uſual ſervice ;z and 
when he mentioned the name Dorothea 
Grell, Selenberg caſt a wiſtful look at the 
old man, whom he now recognited as well 
as Dorothy. After the ceremony, Grell 
made a ſignal to his daughter, and ſhe 
brought i in little Sophia. Grell carried the 
| hr 6 | child 
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This is miſs Selenberg, your daughter. 


„ . 
child up to Selenberg, and faid coolly : 


Selenberg was quite aſtoniſhed, and knew 
not what to ſay. A certificate of the mar- 
riage was drawn up and figned ; aſter which 
Grell pulled out a paper, and gave it to 


Selenberg to read. It was a memorial to 
the prince, in which Selenberg requeſted 


chat his daughter might be legitimated; and 
as ſoon as Selenberg had ſigned and ſealed 


it, the clergyman and all the other attend- 


ants departed. Grell, being now left alone 


with Selenberg, ſaid: The memorial will 
be preſented to the prince this night, and 


you muſt remain here till I receive an an- 
fwer. You may then go; but you ſhall ne- 


ver more appear before me or my daughter. 
You now know me, villain. When at liber- 


ty, do what you think proper ; but take 
care, wretch, that you purſue no ſtep which 
may give uneaſineſs to me or my daughter! 


You, perhaps, now imagine that you will 


bring me before a court of juſtice, and get 
hs me 
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me thrown into priſon. But I have powers: 
ful friends. (Here he produced the order 
for the marriage, and Selenberg knew it to 
be in the hand-writing of the prince.) I. 
muſt caution you, once more, to beware of 
ever appearing again before me.—My life 
is of no value to me—of no value at all 
and ſuch a man, to a diabolical villain like 
you, muſt be terrible,—He then quitted 
him, and ſhut the door. 
Selenberg, as ſoon as he was atone, threw. 
| himfelf on a ſmall couch, which ſtood in 
one corner of the room. Overcome with 
ſhame and confuſion, he felt within his 
breaſt a ſenſation as it were of remorſe, 
which prevented him from cloſing his eyes 
during the whole night. In the morning, 
a man brought him his breakfaſt ; and his 
dinner and ſupper were conveyed to him, 
in like manner, at the uſual times. On 
the third day, Dorothy entered the apart- 
ment, leading her young daughter by the 
hand. Look there, ſaid ſhe to the child 
in a whining tone, that! is your father. Se- 
| lenberg 


1 
lenberg turned his eyes downwards; for he 
durſt not venture to contemplate the en- 
chanting figure which was ſtanding before 
him; but he every now and then caſt a 
ſtolen look at the child, and difcovered i in 
its features a likeneſs to his own. | 
Little Sophia, who ſtood cloſe to her 
mother, laid faſt hold of her gown, and 
looked at the prefident with timidity. May 
I then call him father? ſaid ſhe at length. 
Dorothy embraced the child; ſhed tears, 
and returned no anſwer. In a few minutes 
ſhe recovered herſelf, and ſaid: Mr. Selen- 
berg, you are at liberty I now requeſt, 
that, for the ſake of my worthy aged parent, 
you will leave us in peace. You was the 
cauſe of my mother's death, and rendered 
me miſerable. Very eafily—ab ! you do not 
know how eaſily— you could bring my fa- 
ther to the ſcaffold Once more leave us in 
peace. Only ſuffer your daughter to re. 
main with her mother and now, farewell! 
With theſe words ſhe departed, leaving 


the door open. Selenberg ſtarted up—and, 
whether 


whether rouſed by the joy of his deliver- 
ance, or excited by the ſtings of remorſe, 
haſtened after Dorothy; ſtretched out his 
hand to her; kiſſed his daughter; hurried 
from the houſe towards Sondenheim; and 
went immediately from thence to one of his 
country ſeats, which lay at a great diſtance 
from the capital. | 

It is impoſſible that any man 1 
more miſerable than Selenberg was in this 
retired ſituation. He had a wife whom he 
loved—whom he wiſhed to poſſeſs ; and 
was yet perfectly ignorant how matters ſtood _ 
between them; for, according to every ap- 
pearance, he was never more to ſee her. As 
his ſpouſe, he was reſolved never to ac- 
Knowledge her; and yet was tormented 
with the defire of enjoying her. A remon- 
ſtrance, indeed, could have diſengaged 
him from her; but the prince had been 
concerned in the affair. And even if that 
had not been the caſe—he always ſaw be- 
fore him old Grell with his piſtol ; and that 
the old man wenn the trigger, if there 
| were 
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were any occaſion for it, no doubt could 
| be entertained. He, however, ſighed after 
Emilia; and it was impoſſible for him to 
get poſſeſſian of her, as long as Dorothy 
had a right to his hand, If he ſhould ap- 

ply for ſeparation, the terrible old man 
preſented himſelf to his fight. Beſides, he 
would, in that caſe, be obliged to confeſs 
. that he had been terrified into compliance 
1 A by the ſight of a piſtol ; and that would ren- 
=_ der him ridiculous. He would thus be 
conſidered as a fimpleton, who had ſuffered 
| himſelf to be terrified by mere threats; and 
his former behaviour to Dorothy could not 
be told, at leaſt for the preſent. At ano- 
ther time he might, perhaps, make it a 
ſubject of boaſting; and the court would 
conſider i it as ſomething ſuperbe ; 3 but it was 
not to be brought forward as an excuſe, 
otherwiſe he would be under the neceſſity 
of confeſſing that he had been guilty of 
great meanneſs. Ina word, he ſaw himſelf 
involved in difficulties on every fide ; ex- 
poſed to the danger of becoming an object 
5 CE, 2 
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of laughter, and without all hope of geting 
his hands once more at liberty. 
He ſpent his time, at his country ſeat, 
in the deepeſt ſolitude. Sometimes he was 
inclined to ſend for his wife and her daugh- 
ter; as his deſire for this beautiful female 
was not yet extinguiſhed, But he dreaded 
a refuſal; and, beſides that, the old man's 
piſtol. He was agitated, therefore, by a 
| variety of conflicting paſſions, without be- 
ing able to come to a reſolution, It was 
known, in the mean time, at the capital, 
that Selenberg was married to. the daughter 
of a country bailiff, and had legitimated a 
daughter which ſhe had borne to him. This 
N intelligence was circulated wich various ad- 
ditions, made to it by the voice of fame, 
and in that manner reached Moorberg. 
Charles at firſt would not believe it; but in 
a little time it was completely confirmed. 
The family at Moorberg were under the 
greater uneaſineſs, as they had received na 


accounts from Selenberg, and as no one 
knew 
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knew where he was. Charles, however, 
ſoon heard, and rode to fee him. 

Is it true, Selenberg, ſaid he, what fame 
reports, that you are married : £ 
"Yes! | 
And you have rie your r daughter! 2 
Yes! | 
"And... -.:; | 
. take it—it is all true 
But, Selenberg my ſiſter? 
Now you have heard that I am married, 
and—and what to you will be incompre- 
henfible—without a wife. My legitimated 
daughter I have ſeen only once or twice in 
my life; and I do not know whether I ſhall 
ever ſee her again. — Here he related his 
adventure. 
Hem ! ſaid Charles, thatis a fad affair 
indeed But enter a complaint, and 
Les—go and ſhoot yourſelf— Your moſt 
obedient ſervant, Mr. Halden. 
But my ſiſter ! Every one knows that the 
whole buſineſs was completely arranged, 


You 
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together ridiculous, With your permiſſion, 


Iwill relate the whole affair, in the capital, 
as you have juſt told it,—1 pity your ſitua- 


tion; but. TSS 0 


You may do as you pleaſe! and I hall 


then write to lady Louiſa of Eſpenbruch, 
5 affair with the Silbermans, as it really 
We will both repent, and be honeſt, 


we tell every thing. —You have "un : 


choice, Mr. Halden. 
Charles conſidered for a W time, and 
then reſolved upon a new accommodation. 


Selenberg would not give up Emilia, though 
he could not yet determine how he ſhould 


act. I am ſenſible, ſaid he, that things 
cannot remain as they are; but how they 


will end, 1 confeſs, I do not ſee.— We 
W have to do with ſtrange fellows, and 


our courage will often fail us. The old 
man, truly, terrified ine very much. 

Tes, truly, replied Charles, when a bul- 
let paſſes ſo near one's head ! But never 


mind it, Selenberg! A few ſleps more, and 
the: 


You cannot wiſh that we ſhould become al- 
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the victory will be ours. My brother i is, 
in the firſt place, out of the way ; and who 


knows whether a Turkiſh ſcimitar may 
not ſend him to the other world. Louiſa, 
it is ſaid, ſtill laments his fate She may do 


ſo; but ſhe will ſoon forget him. Seibold, 


alſo, has been ſent to the devil; and, at 


any rate, I am now y revenged on + rn 55 
uncle. 

When I conſider every thipg, Mr. Hal. 
den, ſaid Selenberg, I find the caſe, in this 


ſingular affair, to be very different, in re- 


gard te us and to theſe virtuous heroes, 
What diſpoſitions muſt we not make— 
what intrigues muſt we not carry on,' and 
what characters muſt we not aſſume, in or- 


der to approach nearer to our object I They, 


however, are always ſo tranquil and ſo com- 
poſed, that it is often out of our power to 
make any impreſſion upon them. We en- 


Joy life, it is true; but our cares, the ne- 


ceſſity of our eing continually attentive to 


every thing, and the eternal expanſion of 


our minds —and then, what cannot be alto- 
| _ gether 
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gether denied —a ſort of uneaſineſs; and, E 
do not know, a certain remorſe, which in 
the end ſpoils our paſtine. 
Prejudices of youth, replied Charles. 
What! on my part? returned Selenbergs. 
But this uneaſineſs, however, exiſts, - I can 
never yet think without trembling on old- 
Grell, with his thundering voice, and his 
cool determined look ! . . . . My daughter 
aſked her mother, May I then call him fa- 
ther? Words cannot expreſs, Halden, how 
much this queſtion penetrated my very ſoul. 
Man is ſometimes a fool ; that I well know, 
and impriſonment has rendered me tame. 
Yes—yes—But of what ſervice is all that, 
Halden? We are never a moment ſecure. 
Should Seibold and your brother return, 
and hear how every thing has turned out 
Ave ſhould be in a pretty ſituation. | 
A good. word, faid Charles, will render 
them all again tame. You may, therefore, 
make yourſelf perfectly eaſy on that head. 
NY was brought into this good diſ- 
EOS Rot. : poſition 
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poſition through fear. He now knew, from 
experience, with what terrible conſequences 


diſſipation is attended. His whole life had 


been ſpent in gratifying illicit paſſion; and 
he was ſenſible that the father would not 


have been guilty of a very great crime, if 


he had put an end to his exiſtence by a 


bullet. There were ten of a dozen bro- 


thers, or farhers, who had as much reaſon 


to entertain a mortal hatred to him as Grell. 


A ſenſe of danger induced him to reflect 


upon the whole of his paſt conduct. If 
Seibold ſhould return If Halden ſhould 


learn how matters ſtood in regard to Julia! 


Selenberg was not reclaimed, but become 
timid. He never experienced the leaſt re. 


morſe, when he thought that he had brought 


Grell's wife to her grave, and rendered the 


daughter miſerable: theſe things appeared 


knew what an injured. father could do. 


Hem ! ſaid he'to himſelf—this is no ſport ; 
and, in future, 1. muſt: make myſelf ac- 
enen 


„ 
guainted with the temper and diſpoſition of 
the father and brother, before I begin to take 
any liberties with the daughter. 

Whatever Charles might think of Selen- 
berg's expreſſions, he conſidered it to be far 
ſafer to leave Emilia for ſome time at his 
country houſe in the Mark. When the major 


ſhould have an opportunity of converſing 


with Emilia, he would learn who had car. 
ried her off, and who had betrayed Seibold 
into the hands of the crimps. Charles did not 
doubt, therefore, that he would be highly in- 
cenſed, andendeavourtopuniſhtheoffenilers. 
At firſt, the major never moved from his 
conſidering window. Ten times in the 
day did he whiſtle the Deſſau march, and 
rub the wrinkles from his forehead ; but 
all in vain, * His wife endeavoured to 
animate him with hope, and the old huſſar 
never quitted the apartment. He indeed 
laughed ſometimes, and ſhook his head, 
while they told him different things to 
amuſe him; but when they aſked him any _ 


queſtion, they could — perceive by the 
anſwer, 


anſwer, that his thoughts were Aber His 
laughter was frequently interrupted by deep 
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ſighs; or he would begin again to whiſtle. 
Twenty times would he run to the large 
map of Germany, which hung from the 


wall, and ſhake his head while he was look- 
ing at it. My dear Hannah, would he, at 


length, ſay in a melancholy tone, you wiſh 
to comfort me; and I thank God that I. 
have two friends like you and Hennig ; ; for 


what could ſuch an unfortunate man as I do 


wirhout you? I often ſay to myſelf that I 


am unthankful to the good God. But ! 


cannot accuſtom myſelf to live in this ſoli- 
tary manner. Step to the map, once more, 


Hannah. Sollingen muſt lie here, were it 


marked upon it. Now tell me where I muſt 


ſeek for the dear young fellow? Look — he 
is concealed ſomewhere here or in Turkey, 


and Seibold below on this fide of the map. 
And Emilia! 1 do not know in what cor- 
ner ſhe may be pining. Ought I not 10 
feel for her, when I love all mankind ? 


Look, Moorberg muſt be fituated colt to 
gen. ; 
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Sollingen ; with the point of a needle you 
could find both places. So cloſe to each 
other! and yet thence ariſes all my misfor- 
tune; and all is owing to my own brother, 
my brother's wife, and my brother's ſon. 5 
Look ye, Hannah ! and when [ reflect that 
every place where you trace with the needle 
is filled with wretched beings, who are ſtill 
more unhappy than myſelf, I might fold 

my hands, and aſk the good God—Why 
doſt thou give the wicked ſo much room? 
And the more I think, the more melancho. 
ly I become. Conſider this map properly, 
my dear Hannah. Only reflect on the 
ſwarms, in all theſe lands, of ſo many thou- 
ſands who run up and - down torment-' 
ing each other, and robbing each other of 
the moſt common enjoyments; think of the 
thouſands who are now pining in miſery, 
and then again on the thouſands who, in 
the mean time, are indulging in riotous 
mirth, and the thouſands who every mo- 
ment diſappear, and the thouſands Who 
were born with grief and ſorrow to live 
vol. iv. D .  mamTX 
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amidſt grief and ſorrow ! Ah! one can ſee 
clearly by a map how mankind torment 


each other. There the earth ſcems like an 
ant-hill, where each inſe& attacks its neigh- 
bour right and left; lives in continual buſ- 
tle, and in a ſtate of eternal warfare, for 
the ſake of a ſingle grain of corn, which 
in the end falls to the lot of no one—My 
heart is grieved when I think what misfor- 


tunes we may experience between this and 


the grave! 
That is not the caſe with me, 04 


old Hennig, who had poſted himſelf before 
the map alſo—that is not the caſe with me; 


and for this reaſon, becauſe I know that I 
muſt die. Yes—werel to live to eternity 


amidſt that buſtle, in which, however, I 
have come off pretty well, I ſhould be un- 
eaſy. But at preſent I think on peace as 


I did when in war. When we marched out 


of winter quarters, to expoſe ourſelves again 
to bullets and ſabres, I felt a palpitation at 
my heart, I confeſs. But I always thought 


peace muſt come at laſt; and it did come. 


And 


6. 

And ſo it is with life, or rather beiter; for 
we lie moſt of our time in winter quarters; 
and even if we fall i into misfortune, we ſhall 
certainly have peace at laſt, Death will 
come. Amen!] So be it! | 
And, my dear Fred, ſaid the majorels, 
there is more happineſs than miſery in the 
world. Who knows what good may ariſe 
in the end from the evils occaſioned by bad 
men? Can, you, tell? 

I can, returned Hennig—Bad men cauſe 
the good to unite more cloſely, and to love 
each other more. I ſhould like to know 
how much love there would be in the world 
if chere were no hatred, Among our fuſi- 
liers there was a droll fellow, poſſeſſed of a 
great deal of mother wit, who frequently 
ſaid ſmart things, and was always merry, 
In the ſame company there was alſo a buge 
giant, who was always meaſuring himſelf 
with his comrades, and who was as proud 
of his ſize as a peacock of its tail. The 
roll faid to him one day: Don't give your- 
ſelf airs, 2 on account of your 
F Da ſtature; 
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Mature; for you are tall, only becauſe 
there are ſhort men. 1 did not then under- 
ſtand exactly what this meant; but 1 ſoon 
gueſſed the fetlow?s drift, for he never ex- 
preſſed himſelf clearly on any ſubject. At 
length, I diſcovered, and 1 ſtill remark, 
that the ſame obſervation may be applied 
to every thing in the world, Afterwards, 
when I thought with myſelf, Hennig, thou 
art an, honeſt ſoul—honeſter than a thouſand: 
others, I would always call to mind the 
droll fellow, and ſay : Don't be conceited 
of your honeſty, fool; for you are honeſt 
only becauſe there are ſo many rogues 
among mankind. And ſo is the caſe with 
us all. Should we love Hennig and the 
reſt ſo much, were they not hated by the fa- 
mily at Moorberg I ſay No—God made 
every thing. The fields muſt be manured 
with filth, in order to produce a good crop; 
and, in like manner, there muſt be villains 
in the earth that honeſty may thrive. 
Truly, old man, faid the major, you 
are right—Ab, merciful God ! added he, 
taking 
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taking off his cap aſhamed, this has, been 


told me by a human being; but what 
mighteſt not thou ſay, ſhouldeſt thou deign 


to anſwer my murmurings! .... Well, 
they are not yet out of che W orld : they may 
perhaps yet return. 


In this manner did the good folks at Sol 
lingen comfort each other. Their firſt ray 


of hope was the intelligence of Selenberg 
being married——Look ye, ſaid the major, 
Emilia is at laſt delivered! But I myſt go 
over to Moorberg, once more, in order to 
reconnoitre the enemy. 


Scarcely had he arrived there, and dil. 


mounted, when he ſaid, looking alternately 


at the mother and ſon, while his eyes ſpark- 


led with anger: Hark ye, Charles, Seibold 


is gone, and ſo are Hennig and Emilia al- 


ſo. If you have had a hand in the buſineſs, 


as I am firmly perſuaded . . , You laugh in 


. your own ſleeve ; but one of the three muſt, 


however, appear again, | have been a de- 


vil to no human being; but you have=and 


may God forgive you for it! I have told 
| Wh: vou 
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yon my mind in plain words—Selenberg is 
married Where is Emilia? 

This ſpeech threw Charles into conſider- 
able embarraſſment; but he pretended to 
be entirely ignorant of the matter. What 
I know, continued he, I will tell you. 
Heonig bad an intrigue with a young girl; 
both of them have diſappeared; and it is not 
improbable that he has run after her, Of 
Seibold and Emilia I know nothing. 1 
always imagined that you was acquainted 
_ with Emilia's place of refidence. If ſhe has 
been carried off, Seibold, in my opinion, 
ought to be ſuſſ pected much ſooner than J. 

| Charles ſaid all this in a tone of the 
greateſt ſincerity. The major caſt his eyes 
for a few minutes to the ground, and 
thought: Has Emilia eloped with Seibold? 
But he ſoon ſaid: It is a villainous ſcheme; 
and take it not amiſs if 1 aſcribe it to you 
rather than to Seibold. It muſt ſoon be 
known and God have ſnercy on the guilty! | 
Charles now conſidered! it adviſeable, 


more than ever, to daes Emilia to remain 
where 
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where the was; and he again enjoined the 
people at Selenberg's ſeat, to prevent her 
from having any opportunity of writing let- 
ters, or of eſcaping. He took meaſures al- 
fo for accompliſhing his wiſhes in regard to 
lady Louiſa, and rode over daily, either 


on horſeback or in a carriage, to Ranſle- 


ben; but however much ſupported by the 


father and the old couſin, he never could 
obtain the affection of Louiſa. Once more, 


then, he was out in his reckoning, He 
founded his hopes upon Hennig's abſence ; 


and this abſence even deſtroyed them. Lou- 
iſa concluded, very properly: He is gone 


againft the Turks through deſpair ; he can» 
not then have ceaſed to love me. She had, 
however, not forgotten Hennig's unlucky 
billet to Julia; but his deſpair, and his 


_ preſent danger, ſpoke in a more forcible 
manner to her heart, The caſe muſt be 


otherwiſe, thought ſhe. I have certainly 
erred; and therefore ſhe held out with 
great firmneſs againſt all the ſolicitations of 


the young courtier, all the ſcolding of the 
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old coufi in, and all the repreſentations of 
her father. 

If Hennig had done fo Pa ih for 105 
ought ſhe not to do ſomething for him? 
She ſaid to her father, the old couſin, and 
Charles: I will never give my hand to any 
other man than he who now.. . . With 
theſe words the tears guſhed from her eyes 
+» + « who. is now, perhaps, lying in the 
murderous field of battle, complaining of 
my ſeverity and cruelty,—The young cour- 
tier laughed; fhook his head; ſhrugged up 
his ſhoulders, and held his tongue. Louiſa 
preſſed him to tell what he knew——He 
is my brother! faid Charles, turning round 
on his heel, and I muſt therefore be ſilent. 
As Louiſa flill inſiſted, he was at length 
prevailed on to ſpeak. You believe, re- 
turned he, that it was deſpair which in- 
duced my brother to go againſt the Turks 


I cannot comprehend how he contrived to 


put on his maſk in ſuch a manner that you 

could not ſee under it Louiſa looked 

at him with averſion z for (he was already 
acquainted | 


TX 
acquainted with the..ccalumniator,—Charles 
went on: I do not know what you may 
have heard of his intrigue with a certain Ju- 
lia, The girl diſappeared ; „ my brother 
was miſſing a few days after; and, ... 

That was an accident, Mr. Halden; I 
know it perfectly. well—l myſelf was the 
_ cauſe of it. 
| You the cauſe of it 7—Here the young. 
courtier ſhook bis head in a very, fi gnificant 
manner,. and laughed. Loviſa was again 
thrown into new-perplexity, and Charles 
continued : Whether he may. have per- 
ſaaded you to believe that he went to fight 
againſt the Turks, on your account, I do. 
not. know; but. he kept up an epiſtolary 
correſpondence with the girl, while you was- 
in the capital That he met his favourite 
with a chaiſe at the diſtance of three miles 
out of town, and that he then rode off with 
her, I well know, becauſe Ii 
| You ſaw it? ſaid Louiſa :=You ſaw it? 
ere the blood ruſhed into her cheeks 
Tou ſaw. him with the girl ?. Her eyes 

„„ ſparkled. 
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ſparkled with anger, and he cela, 
with every mark of averſion: O the pro- 
fligate! profligate looking at the ſame 
time at Charles, who was greatly vexed be- 
cauſe the word profligate might be applied 
to bimſelf. Do you think, added he, that 
I calumniate? This queſtion made her he- 
ſitate before ſhe pronounced final judgment 
on the object of her affect ions. She caſt a 
piercing look towards Charles, and ſaid 
with apparent tranquillity: Mr. Halden, 
do you aſſert ſo of your brother? I will ne- 
ver ſee you more, till you produce ſufficient 
85 et that what you ſay is true. She then 
turned round, and Charles called after her: 
Nothing will be ſo eaſy as to bring proof, 
if you will only give me time. Louiſa 
hook with agitation when ſhe heard theſe 
words; and, almoſt convinced, thought 
with herſelf— O! the profligace! 
During this converſation Charles had 
fallen exactly on the means by which he 
could prove the infidelity of his brother. 
He wrote to N and ſent her the copy of 
4; bl Mn O01 billet 
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a billet to Hennig, which be deſired her to 
tranſcribe. In this biller, which was a maſ- 


ter-· piece of villainy, Julia lamented the fate : 


of lady Louiſa ; congratulated herſelf on her 
own felicity, in being, at length, able to tri- 
umph over Hennig's love; and appointed 
a place where he ſhould meet her with a 


chaiſe, Charles, at the ſame time, aſked 


Julia if the cabinet-maker's wife had any of 
| her writing in her poſſeſſion, adding: I 
ſhall be exceedingly happy were that the 


caſe, as Louiſa, ſhould ſhe entertain any 


doubt, may convince herſelf by comparing 
it with the billet. >” 

In the courſe of a few poſts, Julia ſent 
Charles a copy of the billet, and aſſured 


him that there muſt be a great deal of her 


hand · writing at the cabinet-maker's houſe, 
ſuch as ſongs, ariettes, and the like. Charles 
now went to Louiſa, and ſaid: I wiſh it had 


fallen to the lot of ſome one elle than Ito 


bring you this billet; for it contains an ac- 
cuſation againſt my own brother But J 
would do the ſame thing if he were quite a 


D 5 ſtranger — 
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ſtranger Lou have been deceived in a 
moſt villainous manner. Only read it _ 
1 Louiſa took the paper, and, after ſhe had 
unfolded it and read the contents, aſked : 
Hou did you get poſſeſſion of this billet? 
In a very natural manner, ſaid Charles; I 
took a jaunt to town, and went immediately 
to my brother, It was about tem or twelve 
hours before his ſudden departure. He was 
then buſy in packing up, and the door ſtood | | 
open. I ſaw him read a paper with ſpark- 
ling eyes; but as ſoon as he obſerved me 
he threw it, perhaps in order to conceal it, 
upon a bureau which ſtood in the apart 
ment. It, however, ſlipped over, and fell 
behind it. I remained with him till ke 
went; for his packing up had inſpired me 
with I know not what ſuſpicion, eſpecially 
as he endeavoured to conceal the billet. 
Next morning I went to pay him another 
viſit ; but he was already gone. I now re- 
collected the billet, which the evening be- 
fore he had ſought for with great uneaſineſs, 
though he pretended to miſs ſomething elſe; 
24 RN 15 | and 
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and 1 found it exactly where J ſuppoſed, 
behind the bureau. I then mounted my 
horſe, and rode off in great haſte to the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous. When I ar- 
rived I found that he had got into a chaiſe 
with a very pretty girl. I attempted to 
ſpeak to him; but he immediately drove 
off, and was ſoon out of ſight. 

And did Julia write this letter? aſked 
Emilia with. a falrgring voice. 

Her name is at the bottom of it, faid 
Charles. Proofs of its being from the ſame 
Julia I really cannot give. I know her only 
by report. But, in my opinion, it muſt 
ſoon be diſcovered whether this billet was 
written by her, if people will give them 
ſelves a little trouble. TE 

Why ſhould I not believe you? faid 
Louiſa, burſting out into a ſudden Jaugh, 
I thank you, Mr. Halden—I thank you: 
—allow me only time, and you. ſhall hear 

farther from me. Such was the oppreſſion 
of her heart when ſhe ſpoke theſe words, 
| that 
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wat he could ſcarcely give them utter- 
ance. 
She, however, till ee a hope 
that the billet might be falſe, and that 
Charles was a baſe calumniator, Being 
deſirous to aſcertain the truth, ſhe requeſt- 
ed permiſſion from her father to take a jaunt 
to the capital for two days. Scarcely had 
the arrived there, when ſhe went alone to 
the houſe of the cabinet-maker, with whom 
Julia had lodged, and aſked whether made- 
moiſelle had left any of her writing there. 
Not a ſyllable, replied the cabinet-maker's 
wife, quite aſtoniſhed. O! yes, mother, 
ſaid one of the chiidren, ſhe wrote out for 
me a great many of the ſongs which ſhe uſed 
to fing—l will fetch chem. Louiſa graſped 
them in great haſte; immediately recogniſed | 
Julia's hand, and became pale. The miſ- 
take was already committed | Loviſa gave 
the child ſomething for the ſongs; put them 
in her pocket; haſtened back in great agi- 
tation to the inn, and ſignified her intention 
A ig 
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of returning immediately to Ranſleben. 


The old couſin ſcolded her on account of this 

ſingular caprice; but nevertheleſs yielded 

to her wiſhes, „ | 
On the road Loviſa ſcarcely uttered a 


| fingle word. The moſt violent paſſions, 


offended pride, ſhame, anger and hatred 
mixed with the bittereſt pain, raged inceſ- 
ſantly in her boſom ; and in this ſituation 
ſhe arrived at Ranſleben. When her father 


ex preſſed aſtoniſhment at her ſudden return, 


the looked at him with a melancholy ſmite ; 


complained that ſhe was not well, and im- 


mediately retired to her apartment. Love 


again reſumed its empire in her heart. Suſan 


inſinuated herſelf into her confidence, and 
declared Hennig to be innocent. Louiſa 
unfolded Julia's billet; placed the ſongs 


cloſe by it, and aſked : Are theſe written 


in the fame. hand ?—Suſan was obliged to 
lay Yes—Now then, continued Louiſa with 
warmth, ſeizing the paper and tearing it 


with violence Now then, it is all torn 


The er „ 14h profligate !—I ad- 
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viſe you never to mention * his name to me 


| Again. 


Ah! my dear lady Louiſa, faid Suſan i in 
a ſupplicating tone, how ean Mr. Halden, 


with his honeſt, open countenance, be a 


contemptible profligate ? You do him in- 


Juſtice, lady Louiſa—You certainly do him 


injuſtice, I would ſay ſo were this my laſt 


moment. His pale countenance ! Only re- 
flect now, my. dear lady Louiſa! He has 
not deceived you; he is. certainly a man of 


honour. He may have taken ſome notiot 
of the girl, at the cabinet- maker's; but he 
has not deceived you—that I will maintain 


before God. 


Louiſa again became uneafy, when Suſan 
faid : He may have taken ſome notice of 


the girl; and ſhe quitted the room, be- 


cauſe Suſan, notwithſtanding her orders, 
never ceaſed to.defend and to praiſe her un- 


faithful lover. 
The firſt time her aber again began to 


talk of ber marriage, ſhe ſaid to him very 


coolly: Will you not permit me to remain 
unmarried ? 
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unmarried ? No, replied he — I will not 
compel you to accept a man you diſlike 
but you muſt marry. 


The old couſin then began a long panes 
oyric on Charles. I requeſt, couſin, faid 


Louiſa, that you will be ſilent on that head 


If I muſt marry, dear father, tell me to 
whom I ſhall give my. hand, It is indif- 
ferent to me whom I give it to. ORR. 
To the eldeſt Halden, replied the father 
What ſay'ſt thou, Louiſa?—Heis.. .+ 

What he is, dear father, his own con- 
ſcience can beſt tell, You wiſh it, and I 
am ready—Announce it to him, couſin, 
added ſhe coolly ; for you alſo are Intereſt. 
ed in the buſineſs. > 

The old couſin retired m to 
her apartment, and ſent notice to the cham- 
berlain's lady of what had taken place. 


Next day, the family of Moorberg came 


all over to Ranſleben. The mother made 
the propoſal once more in due form, and 


the count had no objection. Charles fell 
down on one knee before Louiſa, who with 


ſecret 


4 


ſeeret pain and cold deſpair ſaid to him: 
Riſe up, Mr. Halden] Such romantic 
tricks are not neceſſary. My father com. 
mands, and I muſt obey, Charles roſe up 
ſlowly; laid hold of Louiſa's hand; preſſed 
it to his lips, and ſaid: My dear lady 
Loviſa, by theſe words you make me the 
happieſt of men. You are at length, then, 
touched by my love; you are hen. 
I T requeſt, Mr. Halden, ſaid Louiſa, that 
you will have done! My father grants you 
my hand; and here it is. Enquire no far - 
ther why I give it to you. 
. Here the parents interfered, Louiſa 
_ continued cool; and when ſhe ſhould have 
ſtretched out her hand to Charles, ſhe felt 
the painful qualms of returning love thrill 
through every limb in her body. She he- 
fitated, and became pale. A ſecret voice 
whiſpered in her ear: He is innocent, 
Hennig ſtood before her, in idea, pale, and 
in a ſupplicating poſture, as he had appear- 
ed to her on the evening when he took his 


leave. She ſtarted back a few ſteps with a 
tremulous 


{ 7 

tremulous motion: but the next moment 
ſhe beheld him in the chaiſe with Julia—in 
Tulia's arms. She ſtepped boldly forwards, 
ſtretched out her hand with an averted 
countenance, and Charles put a ring upon 
her ſinger, Louiſa here remembered the 
happy moment which gave birth to her 
love, and the tears ſtarted into her eyes, 
Ah! ſald ſhe in a plaintive tone, I preſſed 
| the ring on a falſe heart! The old couſin 
pulled a ring from her finger, and gave it 
to Louiſa, Here, Mr. Halden, ſaid Louiſa, 
without taking hold of the ring——Shall [ 
not receive it from your hand? ſaid Charles. 
Louiſa gave him the ring with the tips of 
her fingers, became ſtill paler, and falling 
into her father's arms was carried out of the 
room inſenſible. | 

Chai les was exceedingly anxious that the 
waking ceremony might take place { peedi- 
ly, becauſe it was of importance to him, 
that he ſhould ſecure his right as ſoon as 
poſſible. Louiſa ſought conſolation in Su- 


lan; but ſhe read in the girl's countenance 
only 


r 
only reproaches, and was unable to make 
her ſpeak a ſingle word. Ever ſince the 
moment of the betrothing ſhe was ſenſible 

| that ſhe had been too raſh, and that ſhe 
had rendered herſelf unhappy. Her an- 
ger, however, ſubſided ;| for how could ſha 
longer entertain any batred to a youth from 


whom ſhe was now eternally ſeparated, and 


to whom ſhe durſt no more make any pre- 
tenſions! Her love was revived, therefore, 
in her heart with more ardour than ever. 
She was ſenſible that ſhe could be happy 
with the beloved youth, would he only re- 
turn to her arms, and ſhe lamented the loſs 
of that good fortune, which ſhe herſelf had 
deftroyed. 
Louiſa's betrothing was not long a ſecret, 
The devil! faid the cook, taking the 
game-keeper of Sollingen by the hand, your 
young, maſter is thrown out of his chance 
with lady Louiſa, and that milkſop, the 
eldeſt, is to have her. They have overcome 
the poor young thing by perſuaſion ; for I 
will ſuffer myſelf to be chopped into a 
- | minced- 
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minced-pie, if ſhe had not a natural anti- 
pathy to the oldeſt. The game. Keeper is 
always babbling ſomething about infidelity 
and letters; but I believe nothing of it. 
The young one's heart ſits on the right ſide. 
He is gone againſt the enemies of Chriſten. 
dom, to try his fortune, letpt be what it 
may; and they have made the young count- 
eſs believe that he left the country on her 
account. I have already told her, in plain 
words, that the eldeſt is a pancake, and the 
youngeſt roaſt- beef; and the tears always 
ſtarted into her eyes. She winked to me to 
be ſilent; and her heart was ſo oppreſſed 
that ſhe could not utter a ſingle word. But, 
as the devil would have it, it is now too 
| late. But where is your young maſter ? 
| Why does not the major write to him to 
return? As ſoon as he arrives the victory will 
| be ours. Every body in the houſe pities 
me little counteſs, and would go through 
fire and water to ſerve her. But what does 
all this avail? That old dragon, the couſin, 
is the ſole cauſe of it, But I have ſworn to 
. ſpoil 
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ſpoil every diſh on the wedding-day, and 
that they ſhall not have a fingle morſel fit 
to be eaten The poor dear girl 
Intelligence of this event ſoon reached 
the major. Hark ye now, children, O! 
the poor girl! exclaimed he ſofily, in a 
melancholy tone, while he wrote Hennig's 
name on the table with his finger. I re- 
queſt you will not attempt to conſole me. 
Let me alone, Hannah! Let me alone, old 
man ! let me alone They have got the 
better of us, as I foretold -] will tell you, 
continued he with emotion, after a ſhort 
pauſe, how it will be. She will marry that 
inſenſible profligate, who wiſhes only for her 
money. When the young one returns, he 
will fit and torment himſelf to death, and 
me and you alſo. Good God ! And Sei- 
bold—will he ſurvive it? And then Emilia, 
when ſhe hears and ſees all this l- Ah! 
dear children, I wiſh 1 were out of the 
world !—But the good God hears my 
prayers, and will diſpoſe my thing me 
We Poſt: | 


9 Such 
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Suſan ſaid: Her indiſpoſition, major, is of 


h 
Such were the complaints of the major; 
and his wife knew not in what manner to 


heal his affliction, Old Hennig himſelf was 
reduced to the greateſt perplexity, and 


obliged frequently to wipe the trickling tear 
from his eyes. If I could only hear any in- 
telligence of him! ſaid he—Yes, I would 
ride to Turkey, and tell him: Hennig, 


your uncle pines himſelf to death; and 


your dear Louiſa 1s married. He would 


certainly return IAnd if I could only 


write, I would addreſs a letter to lady 
Louiſa, which ſhe would not [hew to every 
body, 

The major was pleaſed with theſe reflec 


tions. He rode over without any attend= 


ants to Ranſleben ; and ſent up his name to 
Louiſa, who happened to be at home alone. 
She, however, declined his viſit, under a 
pretence of not being well. The major, 


who, on account of the melancholy ſtate of 
his mind, was fomewhat timid, turned im- 


mediately round, in order to return, but 


no 


>, on. 
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no importance; and if | were in your place 
. + . Here ſhe looked and pointed towards 
the door, The major nodded, as a token 
of his ſatisfaction; knocked at the door, 
and then entered. e 
For the firſt few minutes, neither Louiſa 
nor the major was able to give utterance to 
a ſingle ſyllable. Louiſa caſt ſome glances 
at the major; and the tear of ſenſibility 
ſtarted into her eye. Where there are tears, 
ſaid the major, there alſo is compaſſion. 
He then advanced towards her; laid hold 
of her hand, and looked her in the face 
with wiſtful anxiety. Louiſa turned her 
eyes to the floor like a criminal. My dear 
girl, ſaid he tenderly, I will do nothing 
that can hurt you—1 wiſh only I could tell 
vou, in two words, whab J really have to 


ſay! Yes, I wiſh to intercede for the poor | 
youth, who is now a wanderer in the world 

for my poor Hennig. I hear that you 
are betrothed, my dear girl. You are not WW 
unfaithful, I am well convinced. But, my ö 


dear child, ſome misfortune may happen 


. ̃ ͤô¹—-PPD; ¶ 2 ̃—⅛: eG | 
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if Hennig ſhould return, and ſee you his | 
brother's wife; for he has a great affeRtion 1 4 

for YOlk. 5. > Kh 
 Loviſa found ſomething ſo Sede N - 
che affectionate tone of the old man, chat ſhe | 
was much pained, and her uneaſineſs made 
her ſo reſtleſs that ſhe could ſcarcely ſit on 
her chair. Sometimes ſhe caſt her eyes, 
brimful of tears, towards the major, and 
ſometimes turned them towards the floor 
Ah! he does not love me, ſaid ſhe at length 
vith a ſigh Were that the caſe, my dear 
child, replied the major, you would he in 
the I and I ſhould not loſe a word 
more by talking of him. In that cafe, / 
look ye, I ſhould beſpeak my coffin, and 
truly my laſt words ſhould be: God bleſs 
the worthy Louiſa! for ſhe is innocent. 
But how do you know that, dear child? 
How do you know that? 

Louiſa now told him the whole affair, ina ; 
ſerting here and there ſome little circume 
ſtances which her imagination ſuggeſted, 
and which muſt ove: Hemi 8 infidelity * 

vor. IV. | - in 
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in "The, moſt evident manner, and then 
| added : He has Julia with him, even at this 
moment ! | That is certain. In the courſe 
ofthe relation her hatred was s again awaken- 
ed; and ſhe at laſt called poor raed a 
falſe, faithleſs deceiver. 

Do you hate him then? ſaid the major in 
confuſion, and immediately ſtarted up 
Tes, replied Louiſa, I never hated any 
man ; but I hate him, becauſe he is a falſe, 
faithleſs deceiver. | F 

The major no longer had courage to de- 
fend his beloved Hennig; for Louiſa's re- 
lation coincided too exactly with what he 
had learned from Hennig's ſervants. He 
clapped his hand to his face, ſhook his 
head, and faid ſoftly : I beg, my dear la- 
dy Louiſa, that you will not abuſe him any 
more. Truly you are right. But it touches 
me to the heart—If I had only known this 
before But don't take it ill that I paid you 
this viſit. I knew things only by halves 
Gracious God! now ſhall J return with a 
* heart than I came hither, 1 thought 


that 


that by ſeeing the worthy Louiſa my mind 
would be eaſed of ts burthen. Adieu, dear 
child! once more adieu! God grant you 
may be happier than . He made a ſtep 
forwards ; turned ſuddenly back; laid hold” 
of Louiſa's hand, and with a faltering voice 
ſaid: Louiſa, I wiſh he were innocent I 
wiſh he may only have been calumniated? 
Ah! I could almoſt ſwear it is ſo—=the- 
young one was ſo noble-minded and ſo 
good. Were he innocent, my dear girl? 

— This queſtion reduced Louiſa to the ut- 
moſt perplexity. All her ideas and ſenſa- 
tions repeated to her: I wiſh he were inno- 
cent, Her heart was quite in a glow; but 
her cold lips replied: Unfortunately he is 
not. . 1 
The major, in great grief, went to the 
door. Louiſa followed him with much pain, 
and made a movement as if ſhe wiſhed to 
ſtop him. She appeared as if deſirous to 
lay: O! remain; prove to me that he is 
innocent.— But ſhe could give vent voy to 
a ny bels. 
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When the major ſhut the door behind 
him, Louiſa fell upon her knees, laid her 
face on the (ſofa, embraced one of the pil- 
lows with both her arms, and ſaid ſobbing : 
Now, I am loſt— they vs all—all aban- 4 
doned me-. 
Fhe poor girl cock no "HOO ae the 
ſmalloſt ray of hope. She was juſt in the 
ſame ſituation as if ſhe had ſtood in the mid- 


dle of a terrible gulpb, on an eminence. 


which conſtantly ſhook under her, and of 
which a ſmall portion fell in every moment. 
She was already in a ſtate of ſtupid apathy ; 
though, at preſent, after the major's viſit, 

ſhe became again ſenſibte of her miſery, till, 

at length, tired of crying, exhauſted with 

thinking, and haraſſed with dreaming, ſne 
; again ue into her former { ns of * 
lit e 
3 major N quice ä 
lable; zu but when he recovered himſelf a lit- 

tle; h& examined Hennig's ſervants once 
more. He found that Louiſe's--relation 
er © ſtill more probability, and this in- 


ln 


— -! ſpired 
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nig, ſaid he to the old huffar, beating his 
breaſt with violence, you may talk as lor 


as you pleaſe; but the girl was whole night | 


with him in his room. Can you find fault 
then with lady Louiſa for ſaying No? And 
now may the devil. . and now he and 


the girl are wandering about through d 


world together! Had he been in the right} 
he could have opened his mouth; but he 
funk away privately.—Say no more, Hen 


nig no more. I wiſh poor Louiſa could 


forget him altogether. He is a. . . . My 


| God, I however ſtill love him and would 
receive him with tears of joy in caſe he 
ſhould return. But from lady Louiſa he 


does not deſerve ſo much as her little finger 5 


and nothing pains me but that ſhe has be- 
trothed herſelf to the good- for-nothing 
Charles. Were he a young man of ho- 


nour, I would ſay: You have done well, 


lady Louiſa ! for we cannot expect, old 


man, that ſhe ſhould waſh her white an- 
gelic hands i in the water which the waiting 
2 maid 


ſpired him with new courage. No, Hen 
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maid or mils Julia Silberman has already 
dirtied. I have no confidence in the maid, 
If he would, however, only return! I ſhould 
conſider it as a trick of youth. But the 
worthy little Louiſa he does not deſerve, 
old man. That I'll maintain. : 

Old Hennig muttered his diſapprobation; | 
has he could produce nothing in oppoſition 
to what the major ſaid, except his affection 
for the unfortunate youth. All converſa- 
tion reſpeding Hennig was now, for ſome 
time, avoided ; but the major, at length, 


= received a letter from him, which he im- © 


mediately read to his wife and the old man. 
This letter did not contain a ſingle ſyllable 
of Julia, but the following clear and ex- 
preſſive words: I have deſerved my fate.” 
Look ye, now, old man, ſaid the major, 
he begins to act the penicent—there it ap- 
pears in plain words that he is gvilty. 
No, ſaid Hennig with emotion, there 
are none more entitled to the love of God 
than the penitent ; and lady Louiſa cannot, 
\ therefore, be diſpleaſed with him. Where 
| 5 1 


do you find a word of wandering about with 


yet ſuffered the ceremony to be performed! 


For now... ..? Here he looked at the 
major in a ſupplicating manner. What 


now ? aſked the latter. That is of no uſe, 
lady Louiſa will ſay—I will have no huſband 


who needs repentance. And in that ſhe is 


» 


right. {4th 
Major, ſhe is not right, ſaid Hennig, 


Would you call any one a man, who would 
not have the magnanimity to write what 


Hennig has written? I tell you, major, 
we muſt give the letter to lady Louiſa, If 
Hennig ſhould once come back, you muſt 


receive him here at Sollingen. What, then, 


bas he done bad? One time is no time. 

He has broken his word, old man. Is 
that nothing bad? He has been unfaithful 
to Louiſa, Is that nothing bad ? There, take 


the letter! I have nothing to ſay to it. Do 


what you think proper. 


Hennig went immediately with the let» 


ter to Ranſleben; ſhewed it to the waitings 


a girl? God be praiſed, lady I.ouiſa has not 
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maid, and earneſtly entreated that me would 
pive it to lady Louiſa. 

Louiſa had juſt laid her big on her 
hand and ſhut her eyes, when Suſan en- 
tered, and placed the open letter before her, 
W hen ſhe awakened from her dream, and 
eaſt her eyes on the paper, ſhe recogniſed 
Hennig's hand. She read, with tears, and 
after many pauſes, the following words, 
which ſeemed to have been written for her 
— a 5 

« With a trembling hand, dear father, 1 
reſume my pen, for the firſt time, to ac- 
quaint you that I am till alive, You ought 
never to have heard a word more from your 
unfortunate nephew; but J can withſtand 
the impulſe of my feelings no longer. My 
foul muſt yet loſe itſelf in the favourite ſpot 
where Sollingen and Ranfleben are ſituated. 
Here I reſide in an immenſe plain, over 
which night diffuſes her tranquillity. My 
heart is the only point where there is any | 
tumult; where the voice of ſorrow, pain 
125 delpair is heard. My imagination ſtill 

fondly 


EF 
fondly dwells on the remembrance of thoſe 
| fortunate hours, when in a light boat, un- 

der the branches of the filver poplar, en- 
| chanted by the ſong of the nightingale, and 
the murmuring of the water among the 
reeds, I was the happieſt of men—thoſe 
hours when heaven poured its joys around 


me—joys which I forfeited through my own 


fault. 
% Ah! I dare not think on them, cife T 


ſhould never have done ] My heart kabours 
under an oppreſſive burthen ; and I breathe 
only with pain—Ofrt do I ftand with my 
eyes ſtediaſtly fixed towards the quarter in 
which I enjoyed ſo much happineſs, and 
tranſmit my ſighs to the clouds which ſeem 
to approach it. Thoſe which proceed 
thence, I receive with anxious pain. They 
bring me only reproaches; and yet I wiſh 
to cool my pain in theſe clouds, forithey 
have ſwept the beloved ſpot which d now 
ſhut againſt. me for ever. Ah! why cat 
not I fay what was once ſaid by an innocent 
and . heart? 1 could lyſpend 
"is ] Ez myſelf | 
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en 
yl fromithie edge of a cloud, ei ſuffer 
myſelf to be tranſported along with it 
No— noh I could plunge with it into the 
deepeſt abyſs into the darkneſs of eternity 
—cavld I:be again permitted to ſay, Have 
compaſſion on my heart: it was weak, but 
not wicked. | 
„ There the fruitful plains = them» 
ſelves under a ſerene ſky, which bright hope 
covers with a thouſand ſparkling rays; while- 
over me is ſuſpended another heaven of 
melancholy clouds, which weep in con- 
cert with the friendleſs heart below. My 
gloomy heaven is not lighted: by a ſingle 
Far . but a: deſtructive flaſh burſts ſome- 
times from it with a loud noiſe, and __ 
my. already torn heart. 
O] when lam monldering i into duſt; 
tell che noble- minded maid, to whoſe name 
my lips no longer dare give utterance, be- 
eauſe ſhe is loſt to me tell her No, ſhe 
fhall not ſo much as ſuſpect that an expiring 
eye, in a remote country, cloſes for ever 
with her beloved image before it. 
fr by « Tam 
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I am : but 1 kavi deſerech 


my fate. Ah! were theſe the hopes enter 


tained by myſelf—by you—by my father [2 


| : Of all, nothing now remains but a ring and | 


a letter. A thouſand times do I read the 
letter. It tells me what 1 have loſt—And. 


the ring ? Once it raiſed me to heaven ; but 


now ic unites me with miſery. _ 

« My dear father, ſhould J again return, 
and ſhould your compaſſionate eye be obli ged 
to ſay: Thou art loſt—O! mention not my 
name, and permit me through your tenders. 
neſs to pour forth my tears at your feet. 
Suffer me to hope and to fear, till your 


final determination mall break my heart. 


I ſalute my worthy aunt, and my honeſt 


old Hennig; I ſend my blefling to you all | 


Louiſa—ah! her name has eſcaped from. 
my pen—May Louiſa be bappy ! 
CL HENNIG von HALDEN,” 6 


on reading this letter, Loviſa burſt into 


tears. She immediately ſtarted up; ran 
with it to the window, which ſhe opened, 


we and 
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nate, and yet fo rejoiced. 
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and whiſpered to the clouds: I love 1 


Ah! God, 1 love him! I am fo unfortu- 
In the midft of 
her emotion ſhe forgot Hennig' s guilt; ac- 
cuſed only berſelf; loaded Charles with im- 
precations, and reproached him in the bit- 
tereſt manner. She preſſed the letter to 


her boſom and her lips. Every thing was 
forgotten; not a ſpark more of jealouſy ap- 
Proached her heart, and Hennig was again 
the ſole object of her affections. 


She had 
injured him and put him to pain. It was 
ſhe only who had been unfaithful. 

Her mind now hurried from reſolution 
to reſolution, and though a ſolemn betroth- 
ing had taken place, ſhe reſolved to give 
Charles a formal denial. Had ſhe had an 
opportunity this evening of ſpeaking to 


him and his father, every thing already ſet- 
tled would have been annulled ; but night 
came on; her enthuſiaſm ſubſided, and its 
place was ſupplied by ſober reſlection. Lou- 
ia now found, with pain, that a thouſand 
things were to be taken into conſideration. 

b What 
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What reaſons could the aſſign for this change Ml 
in her fentiments ?—The letter? Ah! ſhe "18 
always read it with renovated rapture ; but _ 
her father would have found 1n it only Here 718 

nig's confeſſion of his guilt. | 

| She determined not to break her r promiſe; 
but to oblige Charles to abandon his deſign. 

The firſt time, therefore, that he returned, 
ſhe was no longer cool as before, but 
haughty, proud, and ſenſible to the fmalleſt 

_ affront. Charles, however, put up with 
her caprice ; was humble, obedient, reſpect- 
ful, and patient; and ſtill found her amia- 

ble. Louiſa cried through vexation; for ſhe 
now plainly ſaw that, even by this conduct, 

| he ſhould not be able to free herſelf from 
her engagement, Her father, at the eartoſt 
requeſt of Charles and his mother, had al- 
ready fixed the day for performing the wed- 
ding ceremony. The timid Louiſa was 
ſtill filent; and her ſudden paleneſs alone 
ſhewed what were the ſecret emotions of her 
ſoul. She was ſenfible that ſhe approached 
ſtill nearer to the abyſs ; and reſolved every 

evenings 
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evening, after reading Hennig's letter, to 
bring the affair next morning to a ſpeedy 
concluſion, whatever might be the conſe- 
quence. She was thus enabled to enjoy 
ſound repoſe, and imagined herſelf deli- 
vered; but the returning morn- ſtill brought 
with it the idea of ſname. What will the 
world ſay ? thought ſhe. I muſt be conſi- 
dered as a. fool! Have I not voluntarily 
' pledged my word to him? Ah! Iam un- 
fortunate, and nothing. now can ſave me. 
Thus one week paſſed after another; the 
dreadful day of union ſtill drew nearer; 
and, in all probability, notwithſtanding her 
hatred to Charles, ſhe would have become 
his wife, had not Emilia fortunately pre- 
vented | =—_ 
Emilia lived very peaceably ; at Selenberg⸗ 8 
country ſeat. Eſcape was out of the queſ- 
tion, as ſhe was too cloſely watched :. be- 
| fides, ſhe was unwilling to run. away, in or- 
der that ſhe might have an opportunity of 
hewing her mother that ſhe was not to be 
forced ; and to prove to Seibold how much 
a 1 
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fre could endure for his ſake. She, hows 
ever, could not comprehend why Selenberg 
did not make his appearance. His con- 
nection wh Julia was ſoon known to her. 


She felt compaſſion for this beautiful girl; 
and ſhe, therefore, took in good- part her 


friendly interference. Formerly it would, 
have been. impoſſible for her to act in this 
manner; but living in the capital, and at 
court, where ſhe had an opportunity of be» 
coming acquainted with. ſo- many victims to 
illicit paſſion, had rendered her more com- 


paſſionate with theſe poor objects of ſeducy- 


tion, though her deteſtation of libertiniſta: 
1 0 | | ids 

Julia, in order to gain Emin $ favour, 
8 an air of innocence, and, as ſoon 
as ſhe perceived that ſhe was known, an 
air of regret. for her weakneſs. Emilia was. 


more attached to her than to any perſon: in 


the houſe; ſhe. found pleaſure in Julia's: 
converſation,; and told her every circum- 


ſtance that had happened to her. She did 
not even conceal her ſtrong averſion to Se- 


lenberg, 
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f lenberg, and would add laughing: I know 


well, Julia, that I ought not to tell you all 
theſe things, —In a word, there aroſe be- 
tween theſe two females a kind of confi. 
dence, on which Julia _ to oor great 
value. 
Julia did not hate cnt and i innocence; 
but innocent virtuous maidens—not on ac- 
count of their being ſo, but becauſe, proud 
of their innocence, they deſpiſed every girl 
chat had fallen into an error. She believed 
that not one, perhaps, of theſe daughters 


they be brought into the ſame fituation 
which had deprived her of her virtue. She, 
therefore, conſidered the innocence and 


chance, not of merit; and paid back with 
hatred the contempt which was ſhewn to 
ben Here now ſhe found, for the firſt 
time, an innocent maid by whom ſhe was 


lents, and who was fond of her company. 


of virtue would remain innocent, ſhould 


chaſtity of a young girl as a matter of 


not deſpiſed; Who did juſtice to her ta- 


+ his yn Julia) ſpirits,” as well as exalted 
"DAE Ke „ her 
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her heart; and without thinking of reward, 
ſhe did every thing in her power to deſerve 
Emilia's eſteem, The exertions which ſhe 

| made were apparent to Emilia; and thus 
was there formed between theſe two females 
a bond of gratitude and confidence, which 
imperceptibly became ſtill ſtronger. 

Emilia ſoon acquired a ſort of eſteem for 
the unfortunate ; and, indeed, how can one. 
ſee a perſon whom one loves, loaded with 
ſhame, without attempting to remove it? 
As ſoon as ſhe had formed a reſolution of 
delivering Julia, ſhe felt a love for the girl, 
which (till added to the ſtrength and ten- 
derneſs of her compaſſion. | 

As they were both, one day, (fitting in a 
confidential manner, near each other, Ju- 
lia gave a hiſtory of a certain part-of her 
life, and began to rail againſt the men.. 
Emilia laid hold of her hand with great ten- 
derneſs, and ſaid with a ſoft voice: S6 
handſome—ſo prudent, and ſo good, and 
yet ſo unfortunate !—Julia did not know 
how _— theſe words were; but the 

could 
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| Gould not refrain from tears, and ſhe x 
length aſked: Unfortunate ? — So unfor. 
tunate, ſaid Emilia once more; for, added 
ſhe in a tender affectionate tone: How hap. 
py might you not have made ſome worthy 
man with your heart !—What a wife, what 
a mother might you not have been! 
Julia ſtood up quite confuſed. She ima. 
gined that theſe words were ſpoken through 
contempt ; and her face became red with 
anger. Emilia, however, took her imme. 
diately in her arms, and ſaid tenderly: 
Forgive me, I pray—lI would not have 
uſed ſuch expreſſions had I not loved you, 
and had I not known that you deſerve 3 
better fate. You fell into the hands of a 
worthleſs, contemptible ſeducer; but you 
are of the ſame diſpoſition as Dorothy, with 
whoſe misfortune I have made you ac- 
quainted. This, - however, was not the 
caſe, though Emilia believed ſo; and it is 
often only neceſſary to aſcribe virtue to the 
fallen, in order to inſpire them with a, de- 
fire of. deſerving ſuch a a good name. Julia 
| claſped 
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claſped Emilia in her arms, and felt and 


i confeſſed, the firſt time in her life, that ſhe 
ed was unfortunate. She now related to Emi- 
p. lia her whole hiſtory, with a little reſerve, 
indeed, but ſtill tolerably right in regard to 


the events of it. Emilia clearly ſaw that ſhe 
ought not to have compared Julia with Do- 
rothy; but ſhe did not recall her words. 
Her affection for the girl was increaſed by 
this confidence; and her deſire to free her 
from the trammels of vice became ſtill 
ſtronger. She embraced Julia; called her 
her unfortunate friend; aſſured her that ſhe 
ſhould be delivered; and promiſed to take 
her under her immediate protection, as ſoon 
as ſhe herſelf ſhould be reſtored to the la- 
vour of fortune. 

This offer awakened in Tulle! s breaſt a 
conſciouſneſs that ſhe had not only been 
c guilty of a fault, but had done an injury 
is i Emilia's brother. However much ſne 
e vas flattered by the offer, ſhe nevertheleſs 
-eefuſed it, ſaying: I cannot think of agrees 
2 ing to your ths is imp Lou 
4 1 do. 
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FE not know the be wh Here ſhe in 
ſtood with a timid, dejected countenance, N v 


ſtill repeating: It is impoſſible — Emilia ll fe 
inſiſted.— Julia, who was deeply affected by Ml ly 
her kindneſs, wrung her hands, and balf at 
frantic exclaimed: Ah! how unfortunate d. 
Tam! Your brother! lady Louiſa! | © 
Emilia was quite aſtoniſhed at her be- v. 
Een and entreated her to relate the n 
whole ſtory; upon which ſhe gave her an ll a 
account of the affair reſpecting Hennig and lf bt 
Louiſa, while her words were often inter- ti 
rupted by tears. Theſe tears were, indeed, g. 
_ thoſe of fincerity ; ; for, though ſhe was vain, dl 
fickle, and intriguing, ſhe was not abſolute. ill fe 
ly wicked. As Louiſa had moved her heart, il 
ſhe already repented that ſhe had taken any Wl lie 
part in deceiving her; but ſhe lived on a | lo 
penſion given her by Selenberg, and was P. 
thereby rendered ſubordinate to him and to be 
his vices. Ec 
Emilia now learned, by King: a hows ne 
fand queſtions, the whole particulars of the IT 


affair, and alſo the laſt deception practiſed 
N „„ 
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in regard to the letter which Julia had lately. 
written at the deſire of Charles. After con- 
feſling this circumſtance, the girl was eaſi- 
ly perſuaded that ſhe muſt now make an 
atonement for every thing that had been 
done. Emilia ſent a letter to her uncle, in 
which ſhe informed him that he might pri- 
vately ſend a carriage to wait for her in the 
neighbourhood of Selenberg's ſeat; and 
appointed a certain hour at which ſhe would 
be ready to make uſe of it. When the 
time came, ſhe and Julia ſtole through the: 
garden with their clothes tied up in a bun- 
dle; jumped into the carriage, and, in a 
fey days, arrived ſafe at Sollingen. 
The major was overjoyed on ſeeing Emi. 
la; but his hearty welcome was ſoon fol 
lowed by the melancholy exclamation: 
as Poor Hennig! In three days Charles, will 
o be Louiſa- $ huſband d be praiſed | 1 
cried Emilia clapping her hands for glad- 
1- neſs, that I am arrived in ſufficient time! 
e The marriage, dear uncle, will come to 
983 nothing: 
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mthing he immediate y wrote to Low 
iſa; made her acquainted with the ſecret 
ſprings of che laſt deception, and, as a proof 
of it, incloſed the letter which Charles had 
uritten to Julia. Old Hennig undertook 
to get the letter delivered; and, by means 
of Suſan, had it conveyed into the hands 
for which it was deſtined. 5 
Louiſa opened Emilia s letter with much 
unconcern, the conſequence of her diſcon- 
ſolate ſtate; but her heart began to beat 
high with expectation when ſhe read: My 
brother Hennig is innocent. He has never 
been guilty of=any att of infidelity towards 
you. Charles and Selenberg are a couple 
of worthleſs wretches, &c. 1f you enter. 
rain any doubt on this ſubject, I will make 
Jolia, who is here, appear perſonally be- 
fore Charles; but I requeſt of you to con- 
ceal, if poſſible, the Place of her preſent re- | 
ſidence. | 
'Louiſa ſtarted up quite oithjond” and 


viſhed for no farther Proof, as Charles's 
hand- 


„ 1 
and - writing removed every doubt, Her 
love to Hennig was revived with its former 
ardour, and reſtored to her that courage 
hich ſhe had loft, Every thing was now 

ay ; for ſhe had it in her power to unmaſk 
e deceiver whenever ſhe thought proper. 
The following day Charles and his mo- 
ther came again to Ranſleben. As they 
Nepped from the carriage, they heard Lou- 
Sa ſay aloud and with ſymptoms of joy: 
here they come! Louiſa received them 
To-day, for the firſt time, and her counte- 
ance diſplayed every mark of the moſt 
Nirely ſatisfaction. There they are! at 
ength exclaimed ſhe again, as if quite in- 
oxicated with pleaſure. Charles laid hold 
f ber hand with a ſort of artificial rapture, 
nd, full of the moſt ſanguine hopes, con- 
lucted them into the houſe, _ 
I do not know, daughter, ſaid the count, 
ow it happens that to-day you are ſo cheer- 
ul and ſo much changed. She has cer- 
anly been dreaming of you, Mr. Halden, 
ded he, looking at Charles. My love, 
 Tephed 
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replied Charles, muſt have at length touch. 
cd her heart. O! my dear—dear Louiſa! 
Heere he attempted to kiſs her hand; but 
ſhe retired back in great confuſion, becauſe 
this miſtake had thrown her into conſiders. 


ble agitation. She nevertheleſs ſaid, in 
a firm tone: Mr. Halden, I here publicly 
declare, however ſtrange it may appear, that 


1 am fully reſolved never to be your wife. 
Charles became pale, while his mother 
ſtood as motionleſs as a ſtatue. The count 
himſelf was terrified, and the old couſin 
ſaid in a ſneering manner, looking ſtedfaſt. 
ly at Louiſa: By ſuch behaviour you wil 
render yourſelf and your worthy father both 
Objects of eternal ridicule 1 The count noy 
turned towards his daughter, and, addrefl- 
ing her, ſaid in a reſolute tone: My dent 

child, you muſt marry Mr. Halden. 
Mr. Halden, ſaid Louiſa, I hope that, 
on your own account, you will not attempt 
to make me alter my reſolution. Charles 
readily perceived that Louiſa. muſt be ac- 
quid rick ſome of hay ſeerets,. but to 
. | | what 
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what extent he was not able to conjecture. 
This, however, was to him a matter of in- 
difference, if he could only once get the 
marriage ceremony performed. Your la- 
dyſhip, ſaid he, ſeems to entertain ſome 
prejudice againſt me; but I have been 
guilty of nothing, except perhaps ſome tri. 
fling error: and an error can never deſtroy 
a contract which has been entered into pub 
lily. I entreat you, my dear lady Louiſa, 
not to throw any farther impediments in the 
yay of my happineſs. 

Sir, replied Louiſa coolly nad with dig- 
nity, your brother has not gone * with 
Julia. | 
No? ſaid Charles—That may dn 
be the caſe, I ſhewed you the note which 
led me into an error, 

Your error, Mr. Halden? . , Iaſk you 
once more : Will you ſuffer me to keep to 
my reſolution ? 

No, my deareft—Allow me to give you 
a Jeficite anſwer. The ſublime happineſs 
of calling you mine—this happineſs. I'can- 
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not forego, even if convenience onl y had 
determined our union. Our marriage has 


been publicly declared as about to take 


Place. Every body knows that the day af. i 
ter to-morrow I ſhall be anf re 


ict yourſelf! 


The day after to-morrow you will be 
Mrs. Halden, faid the count in a deciſive 


tone—l-give-you my word for it. 


; Certainly not, father, ſaid Louiſa—cer- 
tainly not— Such an event will never take 
place, as ſure as you are my father! This 
Mr. Halden, whoſe wife you wiſh me to be, 
{ent an artful female deceiver to his brother ; 
but the plot did not take, and then he des 


ceived me. Py 
And where are your proofs of this charge, 


adam? ſaid Charles, who by this time 


had recovered himſelf. 

Here they are, replied: Louiſa, pulling 
out Charles's letter—Only read it, father! 
The count read the letter aloud, and 
Charles turned as pale as death when he 


| * the firſt words, The letter was as 


+ follows: 
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follows: “ We ſhall ſoon be ſnug in port, 
my pretty prudent Julia, My poor devil 
of a brother, through deſpair on account 
| of a crime which he never committed, is 
gone to fight againſt the Turks. You have 
caught for me one bird, and I muſt. re- 
queſt, my dear Julia, that you will procure 
for me the other—I mean lady Louiſa. 
Though ſhe believes that her Celadon has 
been unfaithful, ſhe does not hate him; 
but ſhe muſt do ſo when ſhe becomes my 
wife. She will certainly hate him when 
ſhe is convinced that you, my dear friend, 
| have gone with him to Turkey, For this 
purpoſe you muſt copy the incloſed letter, 
and at the ſame time let me know whether 
any of your hand - writing is ſtill to be found 
at the cabinet maker's houſe, where you 
lodged, as lady Louiſa may be a little hard 
of belief in this reſpect, and doubt your 
hand. You know how much I am indebt- 
ed to you already... 
But, Mr. Halden, ſaid the count, did | 
you actually write this letter? Excuſe me 
F 2 — 
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Tou have been guilty of a very unbecoming 
action! and it I had ſeen this letter ſooner 
= + » Truly, you do not deſerve Louiſa, If 
matters had not already been carried ſo far, 
Mr. Halden, . | 
Tes, ſaid Charles in a little humbler 
tone, it was unbecoming, count. But the 
violence of my love... Forgive me a 
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The count replied, but indeed with a 
more gloomy countenance: It is now done, 
Loviſa—You muſt pardon him, as I do. 

Louiſa became pale—ſhe was far from 
expecting ſuch words from her father, and 
| had already imagined herſelf free from her 
engagement. Before ſhe could ſay a word, 
however, in reply, her father continued to 
read: I muſt purſue this ſtep, my dear 
Julia, in order to advance a little farther; 
For it is otherwiſe impoſſible to get Louiſa 
from the magic circle of her love. The 
old lady with her blue lips and teethleſs 
mouth prays for my ſucceſs; but. 


O] you are a ſhameleſs fellow, exclaim- 
; od 
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ed the old lady, trembling with paſſion—- 
Louiſa ſhall have nothing to ſay to you! 
Here ſhe ſnatched the letter from the count's 
hand, in order to be convinced, with her 
own eyes, whether theſe deteſtable words 
were really to be found in it. 

The count, happy to find that the old 
lady was ſometimes a little nettled, ſaid 
laughing ; Now, that is, indeed, highly 
indecent. Truly, you may think yourſelf. 
very happy that your wedding-day is fixed 
at ſo early a period as the day after to-mor- 
row, elſe my couſin would give you ſome 
trouble. 

Ah! no, replied the old lady why a 
ſneering laugh, I will, however, read the 
letter to the end, “And the count is a 
moſt ceremonious old fool, who has no- 
thing in his head or on his tongue but his 
arrondiſſement and his Ratiſbon,” _ 

Here the count, in a violent paſſion, 
| ſnatched the letter from her hand; looked 
into it, and found that it actually contained 
theſe indecent expreſſions.— What! ex- 
& claimed 
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claimed he, I a ceremonious old fool ! — 
You'are an impudent fool—an impoſtor, 
ſir z and to ſhew you that I am not ſo ce- 
remonious as you imagine, I muſt tell you 
plainly, that your marriage ſhall not take 
place; and ſo this moment get out of my | 
houſe ! | | 
A ſcene highly comic now enſued, 
Charles wiſhed to make one merge more, 
ancreplied: 1. 
The old lady interrupted him: Blue lips! 
cried ſhe— What a fellow | Without teeth! 
Who told you that ? 
mid Chatles, r bs the 
count, The count replied : A ceremoni- 
ous fool! eh!—T tell you, without ce- 
yemony, that I do not wiſh to have any 
ching farther to ſay to you. 
I.. .. ſaid Charles to Louiſa. 
Lou ſee, fir, replied Louiſa, that the beſt | 
thing you can do is to depart. 
The old lady now railed at Mrs. Halden, 
and the latter ſcolded in her turn. The 
Want. ina violent pation, gave vent to 

£51. | abuſive 
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abuſive words, which he had not before mm 
ployed for many years. Louiſa, however, 
paid ſcarcely any attention to what was paſſ- 
ing: her thoughts were ſo entirely occu- 
pied with the object of her affection, that 
ſhe almoſt forgot every thing around her.. 
Mrs. Halden, at length, made a curt- 
ſey, and ſaid ſomething, in the violence af 
her paſſion, which nobody underſtood. 
The old lady returned the compliment, 
and ſpoke equally loud. Charles and the 
count both talked at the ſame time; and 
all the four walked down the ſteps, from 
the drawing- room, mingling their voices 
together in noiſy altercation. The do- 
meſtics ſoon made their appearance, and 
beheld with aſtoniſhment the ſcene which 
took place, Mrs. Halden laid hold of her 
ſon's arm, while the old lady leaned upon 
that of the count. Bows and curtſeys were 
again made and returned. Charles and his 
mother ſtepped into their carriage; and the 
count and the old lady went back to the 
drawing-room, At every third ſtep the 
1 01 4 wwe Ss 
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count kept repeating: I an old ceremoni- 
ous fool! and the old lady: Blue bps | No 
. 
Louiſa, who by this time had retired to 
her own apartment, exclaimed with out- 
ſtretched arms, while the pearly drops ſtood 
gliſtening in her ſparkling eyes : So, I have 
him once more! He is then innocent! 
Charles ſat in the carriage, a prey to 
ſhame as well as reſentment, and began to 
reflect within himſelf on the ſcene which 
had juſt taken place. He could not com- 
prehend by whom approaching victory had 
been thus unexpectedly ſnatched from him, 
His mother, who knew very little of his 
plan, which had been completely diſcon- 
certed, was deſirous to be made acquainted 
with the whole ſtory, He was, however, 
ſo vexed that he gave her a rude and inco- 
herent anſwer; and ſhe now experienced, 
what ſhe was ignorant of before, that her 
ſon loved her only when every thing pro- 
ceeded. according to his wiſhes. Both re- 


turned home much diſpleaſed, and, for the 
5 5 
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 fiiſt time, angry with each other; but as 
Charles firmly believed that Emilia had 
made her eſcape with Julia, he behaved in 
ſuch a manner that he ſoon recovered the 
affection of his weak mother. He learned, 
in the courſe of a few days, that Emilia 
was at Sollingen; and therefore he impor- 
tuned his mother to write to the major, and 
infiſt on her being ſent home. Mrs. Hal- 
den was extremely averſe to ſuffer herſelf to 
be perſuaded to this ſtep, but ſhe was, 
obliged to comply, as Charles would not 
be at reſt till he had gained his point. 
Mrs. Halden wrote a letter to the major, 
couched in the harſheſt terms, and another 
to Emilia, filled with the bittereſt threats. 
Emilia refuſed, in a reſpectful but reſolute 
manner, to obey her mother's command. | 
The major wrote as follows : 


cc Charles, ſiſter, is a ſwindler, a common 
robber, and an infamous crimp. He is 4 
ſwindler, for he wiſhed to betray his brother; 


a common highwayman, for he carried off his 
F 5 ſiſter - 
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fiſter by-force; and an infamous crimp, for he 
fold Seibold to the Auſtrians. Emilia ſhall 
not quit my houſe—You may ſummon me 


before a court of juſtice, if you pleaſe, and 
then I ſhall aſk the judge whether I ought to 


give up a child into the hands of a mother, 


en loves her eldeſt ſon becauſe he is a vil- 


lain, anl hates her other two children be- 
cauſe they are good and virtuous. To be 
| ſhort, adviſe Charles not to appear before 
me or my old huſſar. People ſhoot a wolf 
wherever they can find him; and Charles 
is worſe than a wolf, he is a raging devil. 
4s can tell you, for your comfort, that Hen- 
nig will return, He ſhall be made ac- 
quainted with the whole affair; and then 
be will find means to drive out the devil, 
that I'll engage for. Seibold, I truſt in 
God's juſtice, will return alſo. If you and 
your ſon, Charles, do not fear men, tell 
him that he muſt one day die, and give an 
account of his actions before the judgment 


feat of God—_ ; Emilia, his brother, and 


Seibold 


( 107 ) 
Seibold will then ftand by his fide as pee ac- 
cuſers; and you well know that before God 
flattery is of no avail, | 
« ] cannot write you any thing better. 
Tears ſtand in the eyes of all here. God 


grant that chis epiſtle may W a good. | 
effect Amen. 


* 


HAL DER. 


That wh according to the major's 
opinion, ſhould have prog a happy ef- 
fect, produced none at all; for Charles a 
only laughed at the blunt honeſty and 
' goodneſs of heart which appeared in the 
| ſtyle of the major's letter. The threat of 
his uncle, however, to ſhoot him as he - 
would do a- wolf, made, for that reaſon, 
more impreſſion on his mind. Partly to 
avoid the danger, and partly that he might 
not be a witneſs of the triumph which his 
hated brother would enjoy over him when 
he returned, he reſolved-to travel for ſome 
time; and a few days after he ſet out from 
Moorberg, accompanied by his mother's ©. 
beſt wiſhes, and bills of exchange to a con- 
=: F565 0 
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fiderable amount, which he had oxceived 
from his father. + 36 7 = 4 
Old faithful Hennig We certainly have 


marked the young courtier for his whole | 


life, the firſt opportunity he could have % 
found. As ſoon as he heard of the decep- | 
tion he had practiſed, he was filled with | 
the moſt violent agitation, and declared, 
with a ſolemn oath, his averſion to Charles, 
and his reſolution to revenge young Hen- 4 
nig the darling of his heart. He, there- | 
fore, never went abroad without his ſabre 
by his fide; and ſeemed much diſappointed 


| when he heard that Charles had ſet off on 
a journey. His reſentment of courſe fell | 


upon Selenberg; and he often ſpoke with | 
much animation of the major's duty to call | 


this ſatan to an account. Emilia now re- | 


lated Dorothy's hiſtory, with the Jatter part . 
of which ſhe was not acquainted, in a more 
circumſtantial manner than when ſhe arrived 1 
at ' Sollingen. The major contracted his 
brows into a frown; and when he was 4 
about to retire to bed, he ſaid ſoftly to | 
Hennig: 


„% - 
Hennig: To- morrow morning we will dif 
cuſs an affair of honour, old man. 5 
Now, God be praiſed ! replied Hennig. 
He then went below, and, having ſcoured 
the major's ſabre, and cleaned and tried his 
piſtols, laid himſelf quietly down to reſt. 
The major did not repoſe ſo ſoundly. He 
again ſtarted up in bed; and ſaid to him- 
ſelf: Is what I am going to do right? The 
almighty God knows that I have all my 
life-time hated duelling—for it is murder, 
But there are ſome villains whom it is im- 
poſſible. to reach in any other way than with 
the point of the ſword. If I could bring 
him to juſtice by law, I would ſuffer my 
ſabre to ruſt in the ſcabbard But, gracious 
God! to whom can a wretched father ap- 
ply for redreſs when his daughter has been 
ſeduced by a villain? To whom ſhall I 
complain that the wretch wiſhed to render 
poor Hennig miſerable? We muſt exer- 
ciſe the {word of juſtice—The villain muſt 
not go unpuniſhed—No—In that there is 
nothing wicked Men ought to be righte- 
ouny 
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ous, as God is righteous. With theſe words 
he threw himſelf quietly again on his pillow, 
and in two minutes compoſed himſelf to 
A ny - 


without ever reflecting chat he, perhaps, 


he, get ready the horſes. 
but FK mark him a little, in order that he 


die * 


Next morning he appeared with a cheer. 
ful countenance in the midſt of his family, 


ſaw them for the laſt time—ſo great was his 
confidence in the goodneſs of God. He 
ſtepped afide for a moment, unperceived, J 
to a window with Hennig: Old man, ſaid 
He ſhall not die; 


| 
may know that he has to do with men. | 
The horſes were taken from the ſtable Ml | 
Guſt as I. ouiſa entered the court, and the 1 
ſervants all exclaimed : Here comes our 1 
young countels ! Julia became a litle 5 
pale, and embraced Emilia, who faid: | 


Be compoled ! Louiſa will forgive you. i 
The major went to meet lady Loviſa, 


who threw herſelf into his arms, exclaiming 
in a tone of tenderneſs: O my father! WM 
=y worthy father ! Now 1 ain again hap- 


py! 


„„ 
py! Halden is innocent. Ah! why dick 
you not tell me ſodner that he loved me fo 
much—that he has been ſo unfortunate ? 
would have forgiven him long ago.—Old 
Henhig ſqueezed her hand and kiffed it; 
and the major conducted her into the houſe. 
She did not yet rightly underſtand how 
matters ſtood, and had come over to Sol- 
lagen, to procure farther information from 
. Emilia. As ſoon as ſhe entered the draws. 
| ing-room, the firlt object that ſhe beheld 
"WH was Julia, and ſhe immediately became 
] pale. The major's lady haſtened towards 
ber on one fide, and Emilia on the other, 
| both overjoyed ; but Louiſa, in great per- 
7 turbation, Kept her ey es CO tixed 
_ J se. 1 ; 
Julia, however, at length approached _ 
; her, and faid with a ſoft voice: No—you 
cannot forgive me for 
ö Les yes cried Louiſa. But is he * 
; nocent? Is he perfectly innocent? Has he 
1ſtill continued true? 
— 75 alfure your ladyſhip, replied falls that 
' there 


( 
there is not a nobler, ſincerer young man 
upon earth than Mr. Halden. He is per- 
fectly innocent perfectly. | 
But, returned Louiſa, he conſiders him- 

| ſelf as faithleſs! My God! how 1 have 

been impoſed on—how deceived ! 

Julia now explained the whole affair in 
the fulleſt manner; and by theſe means 
rendered Louiſa perfectly compoſed. She 
added alſo : His fidelity was ſo tender, that 
he conſidered the friendſhip which he owed 
to me to be Improper, He never entertain- 
ed any love for me, lady Loulſa—neverm- 
that I can ſwear to you. 

Louiſa had ſtill a hundred queſtions to 
aſk, but Julia always anſwered abruptly ; 
and never contradicted her, though ſhe 
thought proper to give to many things a 
more favourable appearance than they real- 
ly had; and the converſation cloſed by 
. Louiſa embracing Julia, and promiſing her 
| forgiveneſs from her heart. 

The major now took leave, without ſay- 


ing any thing of his intention, and mount. 
ed 


„ 
ed his horſe. During the way he entered 
into a long converſation with his old friend 

on the lawfulneſs of duelling; and he re- 
peated what ideas had occurred to him, on 


that ſubject, the preceding evening, be- 


fore he fell aſleep. Old Hennig found 
every thing he ſaid perfectly right, What 
would be the conſequence, ſaid he, then, 


if examples were not ſometimes made? Vil- 


lains, in the end, would gain their point, 
and become maſters of us all! No, we 


muſt for once take vengeance from the 
hands of the Almighty. He can be patient 


and compaſſionate with villains; but we, 
poor mortals, feel at laſt where the ſhoe 
pinches us. 

This obſervation pleaſed thi major, ad 
he ſaid, ſtopping his horſe : Hem ! you may 
be in the right, old man; but ought I, a 


poor worm, to be more impatient than 


God ? If he chooſes to ſuffer ſuch men on 
the earth as Selenberg and his aſſociates, 
| why ſhould I ay, any hung to the contrary ? 
Nos 


1 « #4 ) 
No, my worthy Hennig, we muſt firſt con- 
ider this matter thoroughly. 
It has been already conſidered, major, 
_ replied Hennig—If men were as patient as 
God, we ſhould, in the end, not be able to 
deliver ourſelves from villains, thieves, and 
murderers. The buſineſs of puniſhment on 
earth he leaves to men Let us ride on— 
God is along with us! 
The major conſidered a few moments, 
and then ſaid : Well, we will ride on—It 
is all right—Puniſhment, indeed, belongs 
properly to government, and not to any 
individual, however good he may be. But 
if government cannot or will not inter- 
fere, then, truly, the affair muſt be taken 
up by ſome man of worth. But, Hennig, 
the more I reflect on it—only in caſes of 
the utmoſt neceſfity—mark that I only in 
- caſes of the utmoſt neceſſity. And J hope, 
in God, that ſuch is our caſe with Selenberg. 
I hope ſo too, major, ſaid Hennig And 
you mean only to mark him, by way of 
8 a Siving 


us 1. 
giving him a ſmall memorandum for the 
future. | 
Yes, that I will, with the help of God! 
No man ever rode out to fight a duel 
with ſuch virtuous thoughts and ſo peaceful 
a breaſt as the major. He at length arrived 


near Selenberg's ſeat, and, having put up his 


horſes at a neighbouring inn, repaired to- 
gether with Hennig to a ſmall birchen grove 
behind the garden of the caſtle. Go and 
call him, Hennig, ſaid the major, and be- 


have to him with great civility, that he may 
ſee we are not deflitute of politeneſs. 


Hennig walked with much gravity 
through the garden, towards the caſtle, and 
aſked one of the ſervants if his maſter was 
at home, —I do not know, replied the ſer- 


vant, you muſt enquire of the valet. Where 


is the valet? ſaid Hennig. What is it to 
me? returned the man, and attempted to 


go. Hennig, however, laid hold of him 

by the collar, and aſked him once more, 
with a loud threatening voice, Where is the 
valet? At this horrid noiſe, which made 
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( 28 } 
the very windows clatter, ſeveral more of 


the domeſtics appeared. I am the valet, 
faid one of them. s your maſter at home? 


- faid Hennig in a ſerious tone. —Y es,— 
Well then, continued Hennig, I muſt ſpeak 


to him. 

Tell me, replied the valet, what you have 
to ſay I can give you an anſwer; and at 
the ſame time ſurveyed old Hennig from 
top to toe. What I have to ſay to your 
maſter is not fit for you to' know, replied 
Hennig muſt communicate it to nobody 
but himſelf. 

Thevalet now went up ſtairs to his maſter, 
while Hennig, who followed ſlowly, having 
poſted himſelf before the door of Selen- 


berg's apartment, heard him ſay : Tell him 
I am not at home.—Selenberg, ſince the affair 
with Grell, had become exceedingly tid, 


and beſides did not wiſh, at preſent, to be 
diſturbed, as he bad his friend — then 


with him. 
Hennig immediately opened the door, 


and entered the room lowly and with great 
cere · 


SE 

ceremony. Charles and Selenberg were 
frightened when they beheld him. I have 
two words to ſay to you alone, ſaid Hennig. 
Charles made a movement towards the door, 
but Selenberg ſtopped him and ſaid : Stay! 
Mr. Halden, added he to Hennig, is my 
friend, and may hear every Wa that con- 
cerns me. 

Well, ſaid Hennig, I ſhall not prevent 
bim But is the valet there your friend 
too ? 
 Impudent fellow! cried Selene be- 
cauſe he conſidered what the old man ſaid 
in earneſt, to be only ridicule—Call the 
ſervants, whiſpered he to the valet—Whaz 
does the fellow want? 

Sir, ſaid Hennig, major Halden deſired 
me to acquaint you that he wiſhes to ſpeak 
a few words to you. He is in the birchen 
grove there behind the garden. I have 
orders from him to bring you along with me 
Mou will therefore be ſo good 

Selenberg was thrown into great embar- 
raſſment, which he in vain ſought to con- 

ceal, 
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ceal; I muſt confeſs, ſaid he at length 


with a laugh, that your maſter is exceed. 


ingly polite, to ſend ſuch a meſſage to me. 


by his groom very polite indeed! 
A groom? Yes, I am ſo, returned 


Hennig; but at the ſame time a man of 


honour ! and that is of more value than a 
privy counſellor, a profligate— 


Selenberg here rang the bell, and a whole 


- body of footmen immediately entered the 


room. What do you ſay, Charles? cried 


Selenberg, while his eyes ſparkled with 
rage-—Turn that n out of 
doors! 

What! enclaimed the old man with a 
thundering voice,turn me out of doors ! and, 
ſpringing towards the window, clapped his 
hand to his ſabre. Scoundrels! keep at a 


diſtance, adviſe you. I will leave the houſe 


of my own accord, when I have diſcharged 
my commiſſion.— The domeſtics looked at 
the old man with terror, and none of them 
ventured to approach him. 


; The young courtier © wan pered to Selen · 


ber g 


% 
berg: Don't meddle with the old fellow; 
when in a paſſion, he is a perfect devil! 
Selenberg, who had no great inclination 
for fighting, ſtood ſtaring with a ghaſtly 
and terrified countenance. Charles whiſ- 
pered him in the ear: Say a few kind words 
to the major, and act the penitent ; you will 
then ſee that he will depart in peace,—Se- 
lenberg immediately ſaid to Hennig: So— 
your maſter is in the birchen grove Well 
-I will go and ſpeak to him Come along. 
The old man walked ſlowly behind Se- 
lenberg, who had laid hold of Charles's 
hand, and at every ſtep became ſtill more 
timid. Charles, by the way, wiſhed to 
: ſip off; but Selenberg held him faſt, and 
in this manner they at length arrived at 
the birchen grove, 


l The major was ſitting on thetrunk of atree, 
\ I *:fting his head on his hand, and ſtill re- 
; fetting on the juſtice of what hebe 
: to do. As ſoon, however, as he ſaw Selen- 


berg and Charles, his dormant paſſion was 
awakened, and all his qualms vaniſhed. He 


ſtarted 
'$ 


| T7 an } 
|  , Rarted up ſuddenly ; laid his cap on the 
ſtump of the tree; advanced towards the 
enemy, and, halting, looked at them for 
ſome time with a ſtern countenance. He 
chen ſaid, ſuppreſſing his agitation: Here 
I, an old fellow with gray hairs, am obliged 
to do a thing which I never did, even when 
a hot-headed young man—And you, Mr. 
Selenberg, are the cauſe of it—You intro- 
duced my nephew (not that profligate there) 
to a woman of the town, in order to make 
him unhappy :—You are the cauſe of Sei- 
bold's misfortunes; of the tears of the 
counteſs of Eſpenbruch, and of Emilia's 
{ufferings—You reduced to a ſtate of mi- 
ſery miſs Grell, the daughter of an honeſt 
worthy man ; and have been the murderer 
of her mother All theſe, you cannot deny, 
are the actions of a villain, Were there any 
tribunal before which I could call you to an 
account for theſe crimes, you ſhould not ſee 
me here; but, at preſent, an individual 
muſt come forward in this manner to puniſh 
you as you deſerve, I now give you the 
choice 


- e A 
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here are a pair of excellent piſtols 


{Cf xaxr } 


choice of Hennig's ſabre or mine -(Hen- 


nig upon this produced his ſabre And 
— Hen. 


nig loaded and primed them.) 
Selenberg became pale—but his confu- 
fon increaſed when Hennig ſaid abruptly : 
If you will ſuffer yourſelf to be ruled by 
me, Mr. Selenberg, I would adviſe you to 
take the ſabre. My maſter has no deſire 
to lay you dead on the ſpot ; he intends 
only to give you a few marks by way of 
memorandum—And with piſtols he is quite 
at home ; for no man at theſe weapons can 
cope with him. My maſter, indeed, means 
only to mark you : but rwo inches farther 
and there you will lie! 
This affertion, made with every. appear- 
ance of ſimplicity, threw Selenberg into 
the moſt dreadful terror, and he ſaid trem- 
bling: Indeed, major . . . Truly I do not 
know but I have been thinking—juſt now, 
as I was coming along, in what manner I 
can make amends for the evil I have done, 


This miſs Grell, whom you talk of, is my 


vol. Iv. Led wife ; 


% £03. 


Wife; z and I have cauſed: my anders to be 
legitimated. My pretenſions to Emilia | 
have long ſince given up—I thought 1 
ſhould once more render myſelf worthy of 
your eſleem—l thought ſo, indeed, and! 


did every ching in my power, for that pur- 


poſe. 

What !=Aaid the major with aſtoniſh- 
ment—miſs Grell your wife — miſs Grell 
of Waldengrund—ls that true ? 
As true as God is in heaven, replied Se- 
lenberg; I can ſhew you the marriage Certis 
ficate, and the permiſſion of the prince to 
legitimate my daughter, You ſhall rgceive 
the molt public proofs that I am beginning 
to make atonement for my paſt tranſgreſ- 
ſions. 
| Well—we all in that!. . . Put up 
the ſabre and piſtols again, Hennig. If 
that be the caſe, God forbid that I ſhould 
harbour reſentment againſt a repenting ſin- 
| ner!—Come along. 

Selenberg, happy at his deliverance, con- 
ducted che major into the houſe, and ſhew- 
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ed him the two documents above mention- 
ed. That is all ſo far well, ſaid the major; 
but let me rather ſee your wife and your 
daughter. Selenberg ſhrugged up his 
ſhoulders, and ſaid with apparent ſincerity: 


I married that I might make atonement 


for the injuſtice I had done; but I dare 
not hope for the happineſs of getting my 
wife to live with me,—— Why not, ſaid the 


major —Becauſe ſhe does not love me, re- 


plied Selenberg. 
WF he major returned; Hem! we ſhall ſoon 
prove that Do you write, once more, to 
your wife, and tell her ſhe may come to 
live wich you. I will write to her alſo; ſhe 
knows my name well, And then ſend your 
carriage along with my old Hennig to Wal- 
nd It can hardly be five miles 
from this. We ſhall then ſee whether the 
fault lies in you or your wife. | 
Selenberg was caught, and worſe than 
ever. He, however, was in expeQation of 
receiving the agreeable intelligence that 
death had delivered him from the terrible 
_ Grell, 
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Grell, who was lying dangerouſly il, and 


be flattered himſelf with the hope of pro- 
curing a divorce from Dorothy, But the 
terrible major again appeared in idea be- 
fore him, and threatened to tie the bonds 


ſill faſter. Selenberg (aid ſo much in his 
own defence, bur always with great humi- 
lity, that the mayor's paſſion was not again 


inflimed. The latter thought no more of 


duelling. He took leave of Selenberg in 


a very friendly manner, and only gave 
him another hint to ſend for his wife as 


ſoon as poſſible. You know me, ſaid he 
in an impreſſive tone Do not lay me un- 


der me neceſſity of paying you a Con 


Hennig was not altogether ſatisfied with 


che mayor's mildneſs. He ſaid to himſelf, 
muttering, while he mounted his horſe: 


Now the raſcal has eſcaped. My maſter 
here has been guilty of another piece of 
folly.—That I have not, ſaid the major— 
I have rather done a good action. Many 
things occurred to me which neither you 


nor 


* 
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nor 1 had before thought of. In the firſt 


place, Charles was there. Now, look ye, 
when I muſt take upon me the office of 
puniſhing, it muſt not be in his preſence, 


for he is my brother's ſon, and Selenberg 
is a ſtranger, But tell me yourſelf: Could 


| with propriety draw my {word againſt 
Charles? If it is not right with a ſtranger, 
look ye, now it mult be leſs to with a rela- 


tion, And if Selenberg has married Grell's 


daughter—ought I to render, her huſband 
acripple ?—Yes, ſaid Hennig, let thoſe be- 
lieve it who may] do not! It is a neceſ- 


fary lie in him !—Here-he began to enlarge 


upon the ſubject, till ehe major called out; 
We ſhall ſoon know what is the end of it. 
Let us ride over to Waldengrund. They 
immediately turned their horſes, and in the 
evening arrived at Waldengrund. The 
major, as ſoon as he alighted, ſtepped into 
the houſe, and, as he found no one below, 
went up ſtairs without ceremony. Here he 
was met by Dorothy, who came out from 
one of the apartments with a pale counte- 
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nance, covered with tears, and wringing 


4 


her hands. The major addreſſed her, and 


told her his name. 
I ou are major Halden? ſaid Dorothy, 


and a ray of joy immediately beamed from 


her eyes. She conducted him into the 


apartment where her father was lying in 


bed, juſt at the point of death. Here is 
major Halden, ſaid Dorothy, and her fa- 
ther ſtretched out his feeble, languid arms 
towards him. Now, ſaid he with a tre- 


mulous voice and faltering accents, I ſhall 


quit the world happy. Protect my daugh- 
ter from Selenberg-—This | is the laſt e 
of a dying man. 

The major gave Grell his band, and pro- 


wilt, with a ſolemn oath, to comply with 


his requeſt, Dorothy was now ' defired to ; 


relate the hiſtory of her marriage, as her fa- 


ther was ſo weak that he was not in a cor- 
dition to do it himſelf. The major then 
ſaid: Perhaps he is willing to acknowledge 
you as his wife. Let the event be as it 


may, I will take our and your daughter 
along 


6 1 ) 


along with me, and defend your right 
againſt the hole world. This aſſurance 
repeated, reſtorec the dying man once 
more to peace. He ſtretched out his hand 


to the major, caſt a look of gratitude to- 


wards him and expired. 


The major could not leave Dorothy, who 


now ſtood ſo much in need of conſolation. 
He remained with her till the body was in- 


terred, and then propoſed to her to go along 


with him to Sollingen. She' accepted this 


propoſal the more readily, as ſhe had fo 
great reaſon-to apprehend perſecution from 


Selenberg. A chaiſe was hired in the next 


town; Dorothy gave a great many things, 


which ſhe could not carry with her, to the 


family of one of the colliers, to keep till 
ſhe ſhould call for them; diſtributed others 


in preſents, and ſet out with her daughter 
in the carriage. 

The major had already often aſked her 
if ſhe could not reſolve to live with Selen- 
berg. It is your duty, ſaid he, both as a 
wife and as a mother. Dorothy, howev*r, 
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could make no other reply than that it was 
Impoſſible, Now, truly, ſaid he, we muſt 
firſt (ee what Selenberg thinks. He ought 
to entreat you, and not you him, 

The major, unknown to Dorothy, drove 
over to Selenberg's ſeat, which was not far 
out of the way; but having learned that the 
preſident was gone to the capital, he re- 


ſol ved to follow him thither, He arrived 


there on the evening of the ſecond day, and, 
having enquired for Selenberg, found that 


he was to ſet off next morning with the 
court for one of the prince's country- ſeats. 
Well, then, ſaid he to Dorothy, you muſt 


put on the beſt drefs that you have got in 
your poſſeſſion. Dorothy, who imagined 
that ſhe was going to pay a viſit to her un- 
cle, the old page, ſelected a dreſs which 
was extremely ſimple, but not altogether 
unfaſhionable, as ſhe had made it from one 


worn by Emilia at Waldengrund, When 
ſhe had ſeated herſelf in the carriage, the 


major took her daughter on his knee, ca- 


refled the child, and ſaid: You mult aſ- 
ſame 


ſume a bold look, Dorothy, for we ars go 


G ng ) 


ing to viſit Selenberg Dorothy ſeemed 
alarmed z but he major aſſured. her with 
ſq much tenderneſs of his protection, that 
ſhe became eaſier, and ſaid in a reſyluce 


tone: Yes—l will ſhew him his daughters 
He is her father and my huſband, | 


That is right, my dear girl, faid the 
And you, little 


major that is right. — 
one, continued he to the child, do you 


know your father ?—O! [ yes, ſaid the child, 


—Well, then, added the major, when wg 


come into the room you mult run up to 
him, call out: Dear father, and fall down 


on your knees before him. Here the 


major gave the child ſome farther inſtruce 


tions how to behave, and with converſation 


of this kind they arrived at the preſident's 


houſe, Selenberg had ſet out for the capi- 


1a}, juſt as the major drove up to, his coun» 
try ſeat, He thought it neceſſary, before 
he could get himſelf divorced from Doro» 
thy, to know how far the prince would in- 
tereſt himſelf 1 in the buſineſs z and he was 
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much afraid that he could not accompliſh 
his end without having recourſe to ſecret 
means. As ſoon as he arrived he paid vi- 
fits to all his acquaintance, who were much 
aſtoniſhed, when they wiſhed him Joy of 
his 'marriage with a fignificant laugh, to 
ſee him receive their compliments with a 
laugh till more ſignificant. The whole 
court were loſt in conjectures. Even the 
prince bimſelf did not know what to make 
of Selenberg, as he appeared perfecilß 
eaſy, and pretended that his abſence 
from court had been owing to fome buſi- 
neſs hich had detained him on his eſtates. 
He was, however, very glad to ſee the pre- 
fident returned, as he was a man indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary to him, on account of his 
great talents for pr. and arranging 
new pleaſures. | A+» 

Ia a word, no one knew, with any degree 
4 certainty, how matters ſtood in regard 
to Selenberg's marriage. When the direct 
queſtion was aſked him, he would ſay laugh- 
ing; If I only durſt ſpeak, I would put 
Hun 2 1 the 
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the court in good humour for a whole. 
 month—You will all laugh, and, I engage 
for it, not at my expence. But where is 
your ſpouſe? ſaid they, M) ſpouſe? re- 
plied Selenberg; that is a very ridiculous 
queſtion Here, there, and every where 
and my daughter alſo - Have you not heard 
of my daughter? You ſoon will, however, 
for ſhe acts a principal part in the farce. 
7 Before three days every one began to ſay: 
Selenberg is certainly not martied, and in 
the end he will laugh at us all. Thar, in- 
| deed, was Selenberg's chief aim. For fear 
of the major, he did nat altogether deny his 
marriage; yet he was unwilling to acknow- 
ledge it; and he. entertained a hope that 
ſome accident or other would free him from 
his wife, without expoſing him to any 
blame. In a little time bis behaviour to 
the whole court was juſt. the ſame as it had 
been before; and the very evening on 
which the major arrived in town with Da- 
rothy and her daughter, he gave a fete, at 
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which the prince and the princeſs were to 


be preſent. 
As ſoon as the major and his two com- 


panions alighted from the carriage, they 


were received by one of the footmen, who 


conducted them into the houſe. Another 


of the footmen, who was ſtanding before 
the door of the hall, was much ſurpriſed 


at the plain, ſimple dreſs of the ladies, who 


did not look as if they belonged to the com- 
pany invited ; but as they were attended by 
an officer, who wore the infignia of a mili- 
tary order, he opened the door. 


The major was fo ſtruck by the number 


of perſons in the hall, and the brilliancy of 
the lights, that he was almoſt on the point 
of returning ; but he had proceeded too far 
to go back. As ſoon as he entered, ſuch 
of the company as were neareſt to him fixed 


their eyes on the two ladies who were dreſ- 
ſed in fo ſimple a manner. Who comes 
there? ſaid the prince, who, at the firſt 


glance, had ſeen the ladies only, without 
| obſerving 
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obſerving the major. Selenberg, who was 


A little ſhort ſighted, advanced towards the 


ſtrangers, and, that moment, juſt as he re- 
cognized Dorothy, little Sophia fell down 


on her knees, and exclaimed aloud: My 


dear father, have pity on your daughter! 


The whole company immediately formed 
themſelves into a circle around Selenberg. 


Wretched creature! cried Selenberg in a 


violent fury, and puſhing the child from 
him; but having caſt his eye on the ma- 
jor, he aſſumed an air of pity, and re- 


mained motionleſs like a ſtatue; His 


hands, with which he had attempted to 


puſh away the child, were now raiſed up; 
and his pale countenance, which was turn- 
ed towards the major, betrayed evident 
marks of ſhame, terror, and diſmay. The 
major, overcome by the ſight of ſuch a nu- 
merous company, and the magnificence of 


the dreſſes, ſoon wiſhed to be gone, and 


would certainly have retired had Selenberg 
given him the leaſt hint for that purpoſe; 
put the expreſſion, Wretched creature! 

made 


— 


dh. 
made him forget his baſhfulneſs, and rouſed 
| his indignation.—Wretched creature! re- 
peated he, ad vancing a ſtep nearer to Selen- 
berg Ves, God knows, a very wretched 
ereature, whoſe father is a-ſavage !—The 
prince approached, and the major faid : I 
hope your highneſs will forgive me—Had 
| known that there were to be company 
bere to-night, I would have deferred my vi- 
fit till another day. But, fince I have in- 
truded, I cannot hear with indifference a 
father call his daughter a wretched creature. 
The prince laughed, and was! ſilent. 
The general embarrailment increaſed every 
minute, and no one knew what to ſay or 
to do. It was difficult to behold ſuch a 
ſcene without emotions either of anger or 
compaſſion ; but Selenberg became total- 
ly confounded, ftood as if in a ſtate of de- 
ſpair, without daring to raiſe his eyes from 
the floor. Dorothy, quite pale, and in vi- 
olent agitation, moved with her daughter 
towards the door, and had ſtill preſence of 
mind enough to think of retiring, But 
| A the 
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the major was in ſuch a paſſion that he 
would have ſoon rouſed the company from 
their ſilence, had he not been reſtrained by 


the idea that he might by theſe means do 


injury to Dorothy's cauſe. 
The prince, after a little conſideration, 
ſaid: My dear major Halden, the ladies 


muſt be in need of repoſe. Perhaps you 


have only juſt now arri ved in town. Now, 
Selenberg, continued he laughing, you cer- 


tainly did not expect to be ſurpriſed in this 


manner, Go quickly and ſhew your gueſts 


into an apartment where they may refreſh | 


themſelves. But make haſte! I will wait 
a quarter of an hour before we lic down to 


cards, 


This hint brought Selbe to himſelf 
again, He offered his arm ro Dorothy, 


made a low bow, and handed her into a 
neighbouring apartment. Dorothy accom= 
. panied him as if it were mechanically, and 
the major followed ſlowly and with a balh- 


ful look. 


Selenberg, as if in deſpair, threw hims - 
ſelf 
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ſelf ona ſopha and exclaimed: I could al- 
moſt run mad!—Run mad? ſaid the major, 
who had juſt fallenagain! into a fit of muſing, 
Come, my dear girl! come, thou innocent 
deſerted child, added he, I will protect 
you Let us leave that villainous wretch to 
his own conſcience, : | 

Selenberg ſtarted up in a violent rage, 
exclaiming : Major, I will not ſuffer mylelf 
to be abuſed in my own houle ! I demand 
ſatisfaction. Yes, I hate theſe diſguſting 
creatures, and you allo, You have wounded 
my honour, To-morrow morning we ſhall 
ſee each other again, 

Yes—to-morrow morning, replied the 
major, and then I will teach you to tremble 
when you ſee death ſtaring you in the face. 
To- morrow, you ſhall ſtand on the brink of 
eternity—before the judgment-ſeat of the 
Almighty !—He then hurried Dorothy and 
her daughter from the room; handed them 
into the carriage, and ordered the coachman 
to drive home. . 


ae walked backwards and forwards . 
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1. 
with ſlow ſteps for a conſiderable time. At 
this moment he was ſo heated by paſſion 
that he had courage to laugh at the veteran's 
threats ; and this temper gave him reſolu- 
tion enough to return to the company pretty 
well compoſed. 'They all ſat down to cards, 


after which they ſupped, and ſeparated with- 

out any obſervations being made on the ſin- 

gular ſcene which had taken place, 
When Selenberg came to reflec ſeriouſly 


upon this event, his ſhame and anger againſt 


the major ſtil] fanned his courage; but next 
morning he became pale when the idea of 
the terrible major occurred to him juſt as 
he awoke, He beheld him, in imagination, 
ſtanding before him with flaming eyes and 
his drawn fabre, juſt like the angel of death. 
Fot the firſt time in his life he curſed diſſi- 
pation, and trembled when he thought of the 


_ conſequences. He began to deviſe by what 


means he might avoid a duel, and was al- 
moſt reſolved to make Dorothy mediator 
but as he was wavering in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe 

the 


the door flew open, and the major com wle 
armed entered the room. 

Selenberg endeavoured to pluck up cou- 
rage, entered into converſation with the 
major, ordered breakfaſt, and apologized for 
his behaviour the preceding evening by af. - 
cribing it to the warmth of his temper. The 
major made no reply, but only ſaid, now and 
then : It is late, Mr. Selenberg—will you 
not Ureſs yourſelf? I make it a point to diſ- 
patch buſineſs of importance as early as poſ- 
fible. Selenberg dreſſed himſelf ſlowly, and 
at the ſame time began a diſſertation on the 
madneſs of duelling; but he, at length, ob- 
ſerved chat the major paid no attention to 


him. 1 
He at laſt got himſelf ready, though he 
had delayed as long as he poſſibly could. 


The major then ſtood up, took up his cap, 
and walked out. Selenberg followed him 
with flow ſteps, and ſaid: I muſt firſt order 
my horſe to be ſaddled That is already 


dane, replied the. major; your horſe has 
been 
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been waiting for you this hour. The major 


then rode along with Selenberg to a wood 


at ſome diſtance, and, having diſmounted, 


nodded to Hennig to hold his horſe, Gra» 
cious God! exclaimed he—here am I— 
Forgive a worm for aſſuming the ſword of 


thy Juſtice (he drew his ſabre)—I however 
muſt, A man who could fo ſhamefully de- 


bauch ſo worthy a young woman, and mur- 
der her parents, and who beſides diſowns 
her poor innocent child, does not deſerve to 
exiſt on the earth I recommend his ſoul to 


thy mercy! 


Selenberg now felt as if he had been about 7 
to kneel down in order to have his head. 
ſtruck off. He became, however, ſtill paler 
when the majoraſked: Will you not be pleaſ- 
ed to alight? Hennig had compaſſion on 
Sclenberg's diſtreſs, and faid : Major, you 


muſt firſt let the preſident recover himſelf a 
little. He already looks as if he were lying 


there on the ſpot! A child, at preſent, might 


give him the coup de grace —Well, I have 
ill time, replied the major, who could not 


help 


Pont <( 14s ) 
help being touched by pity alſo. Selenberg 
at Jaſt alighted, but with ſenſations as if juſt 
about to enter into eternity. 1 12 

O God] ſaid the major, looking towards 
heaven, thy eye beholds us. Be mereiful to 

a ſinner. At theſe terrible words Selenberg 
was as it were annihilated. He laid his 
hand on his forehead, which was covered 
with a cold ſweat, and ſtaggered, You wiſh 
for my life, ſaid he at length with a tre- 

mulous voice, But why ſhould you do ſo, 

when I am ready to make reparation as far 
as I can? Aſk, major—l will do whatever 
you deſire. Yes, I will acknowledge Dorothy 
as my wife, and the child as my daughter. 

The major looked at him for a long time 
with a ſerious air, and at laſt ſaid: Well, be 
it ſo! I did not come hither to revenge any 
injury of my own, but to defend your wife 
and your daughter, But if ever I ſtand be- 
fore you a third time (here he raiſed his 
ſabre) no entreaties can fave you. —You 
agree then to acknowledge your wife and 
your daughter : ? 


That 
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That I will, replied Selenberg, in as Gn 


a manner as you pleaſe even inthe preſence 
of the court if it muſt be ſo.— What court ? 


returned the major. What has the court to j 
; do with the buſineſs ? You mult allow your | 
wife and your daughter a ſufficient income— 
for example, the ſmall eſtate in the Mark. i 
Selenberg readily agreed, and rode back Ws, 
- to town much eaſier. By the way he requeſt- "| 
1 
g ed the major to bring his wife and daughter a, 
| with him to dinner; and as he had now re- i | 


covered from his terror, he behaved to Doro- 
thy with the politeneſs of a courtier who ac- 
commodates himſelf to his fate, and appears 
to do voluntarily what he is forced to do. 
He took his daughter ſeveral times in his 
arms, and cateſſed her. After dinner he made 
a formal reſignacion of the eſtate in the Mark. 
Dorothy knew nothing of the ſcene which 
had taken place in the morning, and there- 


8 fore Selenberg's conduct ſeemed ſo noble that. 
1 ſhe was not able to reproach him, and dur- 

| ing the whole tranſaction remained ſilent, 
: whule the tears were ready to ſtartfrom her eyes. 
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Selenberg now actually felt, for her and Mer 


daughter, a fort of affection which alleviated: 
in ſome meaſure the pain ariſing from his 
vexation. Towards evening, when they both 
wiſhed to depart with the major, he had not 
the courage to deſire his wife to remain. The 
company ſeparated under ſome embarraſſ. 


ment, but with civility; and early next 


morning the majorand Mrs. Selenberg ſet 
off for Sollingen, which he beheld ia 


with new pleaſure. 
The joy which prevailed there el 


to increaſe, and the major's hope of ſoon ſee- 


Ing Hennigand Seibold return becameevery 


day ſtronger. Take notice, faid he with a 


cheerful look, we (hall (till all yet be happy, 


and Emilia alſo. Et 
When the major paid a viſit at Ranſleben 


he ſaid to the count: Is it not true, count, 
that my worthy Hennig is to have ycur 


daughter? The count did not poſitively ſay 
either Yes or No, and therefore Louiſa made 
herſelf happy by indulging the ſweeteſt hope. 
Her joy, however, was ſtill farther increaſed 
344 | 1 
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by receiving certain intelligence, that Charlep 
and Selenberg had ſet out on a journey toge- 


ther, and would not ſoon return, Selenberg) 


immediately after his laſt affair with the ma- 
jor, had requeſted leave of abſence in order 


to avoid the ſneers and laughter which he 


dreaded at court, and had haſtened to his 
friend Charles, Emilia and Julia had then 
no longer cauſe to tremble through dread of 
him, as they had hitherto done, though the 


major often aſſured them chat they had ha 


thing to fear. | | 

Louiſa wrote to Hennig, and ** the ten- 
dereſt expreſſions of affection requeſted him 
to return. This letter the Ruſſian envoy in 
the capital promiſes, to get gel An 
to him. 

Emilia was the only, per fon belonging lc 
che family at Sollingen who (till continued” 


unhappy; for not thſtanding: all the enquiry 
made, no one could give any. intelligence of 


Seibold, Even the major himſelf began to 
be afraid of ſome mi: fortune, for, ſaid he to 


old Hennig, he would have written — The 


83 4 | | major 


major here meant to have added, were he 
ſtill alive; but his words were interrupted 


by a deep ſigh... 


Seibold immediately after his dikeloreans 
had been obliged to march into Hungary, 


Where he was too narrowly watched to have 
it in his power to write. Care and vexation 
threw him into a fit of illneſs, and with other 
invalids he, at length, reached the borders 
of Turkey. Here he joined the army, and 
by his talents procured the reſpect of his 
commanding officer, who ſoon appointed 
him to be a ſubaltern, and at the ſame time 
gave him hopes of farther promotion. He 


was not particularly diſtinguiſhed for his 


bravery; but he was not a coward, and on 
account of his cool reſolution might be em- 

oped upon all sccafions. 
In the courſe of the campaign a ſmall body 
of Ruſſians and Auſtrians were to be ſent to- 
gether on an expedition to Munkatſch. The 
regiment to which Seibold belonged being 
choſen for this ſervice, marched over the 
mountains to the banks of the Nieſter, where 
2 * the 
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„ 
che advanced poſts were ſtationed, to guard 
againſt the ſudden attacks of the Turkiſh 
light troops. One day all the Ruſſian out- 


poſts were attacked in the woods along the 


banks of the river, which occafioned a gene- 
ral alarm. The Auſtrian commander imine» 
diately diſpatched thither ſome volunteers, 
one of whom was Seibold. The Ruſſians 
were already flying, and the Turks in full 
purſuit; ; but the conteſt was renewed | in pro- 
portion as the Auſtrians advanced. The 
Turks, however, were too numerous; and 
on their light active horſes ſurrounded the 


enemy on all ſides. The combatants there- 


fore were obliged to divide themſelves into 
ſeveral ſmall bodies. Seibold with a few ſo 
diers threw himſelf into the thickeſt of the 
woods, that he might attack the enemy inthe 
rear, In a little time he ſaw two Turks en- 


gaged with a Ruſſian officer, who being al- 


ready wounded made only a feeble reſiſtance. 
Seibold flew to his relief, but was not follow- 
ed by his men, who were attacked by the 


enemy themſelves. Seibold, however, diſ- 
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charged his piece; the two Turks retreated; 
and juſt at that moment the Ruſſian officer, 
quite exhauſted, dropped from his horſe. 


Seibold now heard on all fi des the horrid 


war-yell of the Turks, and a voice near hin 
calling out : Retreat ! retreat we are loſt! 
He then wiſhed to force his way again into 
the wood ; but he obſerved that the Ruſſian 
officer made a movement and emitted a ſigh. 
He, thereſore, ran forwards, ſhook him, and 
poured a little brandy from his ſide-flak 

down his throat, The officer at length 
opened his eyes. Seibold made ſigns to him 
that he might be ſaved ; and as the officer 
had raiſed himſelf up with ſome difficulty, 
Seibold conducted him into the thickeſt of 
tue wood, and made him fit down at the root 
of a tree. He then lopped off ſome branches 
with his ſabre, that he might better conceal 
the ſpot where the officer was lying; and 


as often as he was alarmed by the noiſe of 


men approaching, he himſelf retired back 
among the buſhes, 
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Tue noiſe at length became gradually 


more remote till it ſeemed entirely loſt. 


Seibold then returned to the Ruſſian officer, 
who was ſitting pale and covered with blood, 
and gave him to underſtand by ſigns that he 
would bind up his wounds, one of which 
was a cut in the head, and the other in the 
upper part of the arm. The Ruſſian ſqueezed 
the hand of his deliverer, and ſunk exhauſted 
into ſleep. 

Seibold found on the field of battle the 
ſaſh, turban, and mantle of a Turk who 
had been killed, all which he brought to 
the Ruſſian, iu order to cover him, as it 
was now evening. In the night-time Sei- 
bold explored the whole neighbourhood, to 
ſee whether he could find any Ruſlian or 
Auſtrian poſts ; but he perceived only 
Turks at a diſtance, and returned, almoſt 


without hopes, to his Ruſſian, who was 


ll lying in a ſound ſleep. The Ruſſian 
having at lengih awaked, Seibold took it 
into his head to ſpeak French to hi u, and, 

to his great {urpriſe, received an af ſwer in 
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the ſame language. He, however, ſoon 
broke off the converſation, leſt it might 
too much fatigue the wounded man. 
They ate ſome of the bread which Sei- 
bold ſtill had remaining, and reſolved to 
continue here the whole day, and the fol- 
lowing night to proceed along the banks 
of the Nieſter, which would neceſſarily con- 
duct them to Czerwonogrod. During the 
day they kept themſelves perfectly quiet, 
and fed on a few roots which Seibold had 
found. Towards night they proceeded 
along the banks of the river, through 


marſhes and thick woods, while the Ruſ- 


ſian leaned upon Seibold, who with the 
greateſt patience overcame every obſtacle, 
cut down the thorns that ſtocd in their way, 
and, from time to time, fought out a reſting- 
place where his invalid could fit down. 

Next morning Seibold reconnoitered the 
neighbourhood, and found every thing ſafe. 
He then endeavoured to get to ſome place 
where they could procure proviſions. Hay- 


ing gone out alone, he at length arrived at 
x | the 
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the hut of a Pole or Moldavi ian; for the PE 


of the inhabitants of this diſtrict was a mix- 
ture of that of both theſe nations. This 
man went along with Seibold, and helped 


him to convey the Ruſſian to his cottage. 
He received the ſtranger with great hoſpi- 


tality, ſhared with him a little dried 6th, 


which was all the proviſion he had, and 
cauſed his daughter to prepare for him a 


bed of leaves, Seibold having given him 
to underſtand that his companion was 
wounded, the man croſſed himſelf, and in- 
yoked the name of the Virgin Mary, to 


thew that he was a Chriſtian, and would 
give him aſſiſtance. 


This, indeed, was exceedingly neceſſary; 
for the Ruſſian was ſo exhauſted by the bad- 
neſs of the road, that he found himſclt in 
a violent fever before he lay down on the 
bed which had been prepared for him. As 
Seibold now wiihed to bind up his wounds 


properly, the girl looked at him with 


compaſſion and aſtoniſhment ; ſignified to 


bim to wait a little, and then ran out of the 


i3 os 
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hut. In a quarter of an hour he returned 
-with a handful of herbs and roots, part of 
| Which ſhe chewed ſor the purpoſe of ap. 
plying them to the officer's wounds. Sei- 
bold befitared whether he ſhould permit 
her; but the old man croſſed himſelf ſeve. 
ral times, and, taking op an axe, made a 
movement with it, as if he had been cut. 
ting wood, and then pointed with an air of 
Triumph to his daughter. Seibold readily 
comprehended that the man meant to in- 
form him that he had once cut his leg, and 
That the wound had been healed by his 
daughter; but he ſtill ſhook his head. The 
girl now threw herſelf down before the of- 
ficer, ſpoke: with great vehemence, and 
Jaid hier hand upon her breaſt as if _—_ 
an affirmation, 

The Riflian, at length, -Gid to Seibold: 
| Suffer the girl to have her way. She then 
waſhed one of the wounds, and applied to 
it a fomentation of roots and herbs. As 
the invalid gave her to underſtand that it 


ccoled the wound, ſhe danced around 
+4 | him, 


„ 
him, and kiſſed his hands. She next treat- 
ed the wound in the head in the like man- 
ner; but ſhe firſt made a hole in the roof, 
to admit a little light into the dark hut, or 


rather to throw it on the invalid's bed ; and 
her father deſired her to cut off as much-of 


his hair around the wound as might be ne- jd 
ccffary. 155 bl 
The girl now. went out to procure ſome 1 
water, in order to waſh the blood fiom her 4 
patient's face; and in the mean time the 3 
latter wrote ſomething in his memorandum 1 
book, handed it to Seibold, and ſaid ſtill 9 
in French, but with a feeble voice: Should 4 
- I die, be ſo kind as to execute what I have "i 
| WH here requeſted, Seibold promiſed to com- 1 
4 ply with his defire, and retired as ſoon as 1 
the girl returned, becauſe he was unable 9 
˖ any longer to ſuppreſs the tear of compaſ- [i 
ſion which was ready to burſt from his eyes. * 
ö In a little time aſter he looked at the addreſs 
6 which the Ruſſian had given him, and be— bi 
E: came pale when he read: A monſieur le ma- Gy 
r de Halden, à Sollingen pres de 


Tm 
He now recogniſed alſo the hand. It 
would almoſt be impoſſible for words to 
deſcribe the mixed ſenſation which he felt 
of joy and pain. It was Hennig whom he 
had ſaved—it was Hennig whom providence 
had thrown under his protection in this re. 
mote land,—He ſunk down on his knees, 
lubbing aloud, and his hands trembled ſo 
that he could fearcely hold the memoran« 
dum-hock. At laſt, when he was attempt» 
ing to return to the hut, the girl came out 
and made a ſign to him to be ſtill, as her pa- 
tient was aſleep. 
Seibold, in the tranſport of his joy, 
preſſed the girl to his breaſt, and exclaim- 
ed: It is Hennig—it is my friend, my 
deareſt friend! Here l—look l- and he pre- 
ſented the memorandum- book to the giil.— 
But ſhe only laid her hand upon his mouth; 
pointed to the hut, and cloſed her eyes. 
Seibold at length recovered from his tranſ- 
pert, and read with a mixture of pleaſure 
and pain a letter which Hennig had ſome 
time before written to his uncle, and to 
2 | u hich 
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which he had now added a few lines with a 
pencil. In theſe lines he took leave of his 
uncle ; recommended to him his deliverer, 
the noble Hungarian; and bade an eternal 
adieu to Louiſh, Seibold with uplifted 
hands thanked heaven that accident had 
conducted him to that diſtant land; and the 
girl, on ſeeing Seibold behave lo, fell down 4 
on her knees and prayed, | 

Seibold reflected that he could not yet 
venture to tell Hennig who he was, leſt the 
exceſs of his joy might be prejudicial to 
him. He ſoon conceived how it happened 
that they did not recognize each other 
ſooner. Hennig's face was covered with | 

blood; and Seibold himſelf, by the fatigues 
of the campaign, had become thin, and of 

a darker complexion. Their dreſs, and the 

diſtance they were at from their own coun» 

try, contributed alſo to make them appear 
ſtrangers to each other; and even if they 
had found ſome obſcure ſimilarity in voices 
already known to them—how was x poſſible 


to imagine that Hennig was among the 
H 5 — . 
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Ruſſians, and Seibold among the Auſtrians ? 
Beſides, ever ſince their meeting they had 
ſpoken only a few words, and theſe in a 
ſoreign language. 

Seibold now crept ſoftly through the low 
door into the hut, and enlarged the opening 
in the roof that he might have a better view 
of his friend Hennig. As his face was no 
longer covered with blood, he recognized 
his features. He threw himſelf down gently 
on the bed, and could with difficulty ſup— 
preſs his ſobs. The girl caſt her eyes to- 
- wards him with an affecting look; ſhe laid 
her hand on his ſhoulder, and ſeemed as if 
deſirous to aſk why he was ſo much in- 
tereſted in the welfare of the youth, Sci— 
bold firſt pointed to Hennig, then to his 
own heart, and preſſed his hands together 
as if he had been embracing him. The 
girl made various movements expreſſive of 
joy, as if ſhe had underſtood him, Her 


father having entered at this moment, (We 
pointed to him with tears in her eyes ; laid 
her father's hand on her head, and then 

pointed 
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pointed to Seibold and Hennig as if 
ſhe meant to aſk: Are you his father ? 
When Seibold nodded the girl ſpoke 
to the old man with great emotion, and 
probably told him that the father had again 
found his ſon who had been loſt. She then 
left them abruptly, and after ſome time 
returned, greatly overjoyed, with fruit, 
flowers, and a hare which ſhe had ſhot, 
She dreſſed the hare, and brought milk 
from a cow which belonged to her father; 
and, in a word, made preparations to cele- 
brate chis bappy meeting by a little feſ. 
tival. 

Seibold ſoon P prehes what the 
good-hearted girl meant, for ſhe began to 
dreſs herſelf; and in oider to ſhew his 
thankfulneſs, he gave her-a fe pieces of 
moncy, a comb, a knife, and a pair of (cif. 
| ſars, which he had about him. O my God! 
tought he with a heaven. lirected look, 
eren in the moſt barren wills there are 
people who know and honour thy laws! At 
length Hennig opened his eyes, Seibold 

__. inne- 
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immediately turned round, and the girl, 
kneeling down by Hennig, ſeemed endea- 
vouring to make him comprehend that his 
fuer was preſent. She pulled Seibold to- 
VwWards him; became angry when he ſtill 
continued to turn afide his fice, and' gave 
Him back his preſents. Scibold heed ey 
to take them again, and ſaid to her, in Ger- 
man: My dcar worthy girl H Hennig in- 
flantly' turned round his head and ex- 
claimed: You ſpeak German ?—Seibold 
replied in the affirmative,—O' God ! what 
_Þy !—cried Hennig, and. his pale cheeks 
allumed for a moment their uſual ruddy 
colour. I am a German alſo, added he, 
ſtretching out his hand to Sribold with a 
tender movement. O my deliverer! my 
benefactor ! Seibold turned aſide to conceal 
how much he was affected; but the girl 
forced him to turn towards Hennig, and 
ſeemed as if deſiring him to tell at length 
who he was. Hennig looked at his de- 
liverer with aſtoniſhment, and ſtretched 
both his arms towards him. Seibold could 
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withſtand no longer. He threw himſelf into 
the arms of his friend, and, forgetting him- 
felf, exclaimed : Othou dear youth !=—Sei- 
bold! Seibold! cried Hennig, who inſtantly 
recognized him by theſe words, Hennig # 
attempted to ſtart up; but he ſurk back pale 15 
upon the bed, while tears of joy guſhed from bi 
his eyes, which were ſtedfaſtly fixed upon 
Seibold. His face gradually recovered its 1 
uſual colour, and his muſcles ſo much 4 
ſtrengrh, that he was able to ſtand upright. i 
Seibold claſped him in his arms, and preſ- 
ſed him to his heart. Taney mingled their 
tears together, and the only expreſſions: 
which eſcaped thei lips were thoſe of joy 
and friendihip. The girl was fo affected, 
that ſhe capered round them as if in an ex- 
racy, and the old man beheld this ſcene with 
looks of great ſatisf:Ction, | 

Hennig's joy, inſtead of being preſu- 
dicial, inlpired him with new ſtreogth. He 
leaned againſt the wall; and both then 
related t er adventures, which excited 
mutual tears. Next day Seibold began io 
— frecon- 
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reconnoitre the neighbourhood in order to 


diſcover whether they were in a place of 
ſafety, Peace and tranquillity every where 


prevailed ; and in the whole barren waſte 


by which they were ſurrounded, neither 


friends nor enemies were to be (een. Seibold 
reſolved, therefore, to remain here until his 
companion's health ſhould be reſtored. 


One day the old man returned home, and 
his two gueſts plainly ſaw by his looks that 


he had ſome important intelligence to com- 


municate, Seibold already believed that 


the enemy were approaching ; but he was 
ſoon undeceived by the girl, who fell upon 
means to explain what her father meant. 
She put upon the old man Hennig's Ruſſian 
gorget and Seibold's cap with the Auſtrian 
cypher, fo that he now repreſented, 

might be eaſily comprehended, the 45 


Chuiſtian powers — She herſelf then put on. 


the turban which Seibold bad found in the 


field of battle, and engaged for ſome time 
in a ſham fight with her father. At laſt, - 


both of them having ſheathed their ſabres 
and 


_ — . By 3 Hm. «a 
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1 
and ſhaken hands, Seibold and Hennig 
underſtood, what was of very great import- 


ance to them, that peace was concluded 


between che belligerent powers. Nothing, 
therefore, now prevented. them from return- 
ing except Hennig's wounds; but the girl's 
herbs were of the utmoſt ſervice to him, and 
in a few weeks he was perfectly cured. 
Seibold and Hennig were greatly embar- 
raſſed, as they did not Know in what man- 
ner they ſhould reward their hoſt and his 
daughter for their important ſervices. Both 


gave themſelves much trouble in endeavour- 


ing to make them comprehend that they 


wiſhed they would go along with them to 
Germany : but their attempts were fruitleſs, 
They at laſt inquired whether there was not 


a village in the neighbourhood ; and the 


father having anſwered in the affirmative, 
they requeſted the father and daughter to 
accompany them thither. In a few hours 
they reached the village, and to their great 


joy found there a Jew who underſtood 


enough of German to ſerve them as an in- 


terpreter. 
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terpreter. Hennig then propoſed to his 
| hoſt, through the medium of the Jew, that 
he and his daughter ſhould go with them 
to Germany, where he would take care to 
provide for them in a comfortable manner, 

A very affecting ſcene now took place. 

The girl ſpoke to the Jew with great emo- 
tion, and the latter ſaid, laughing, that ſhe 
wiſhed beth the Gentlemen to ſtay in her 
father's hut, and that ſhe would fiſh and 
hunt for them, and do what ſhe could to 
procure them every convenience. Hennig 
and Seibold were obliged to refufe this 
friendly offer; but they claſped the good- 
hearted girl in their arms, and with tears and 
kiſſes returned her the molt ſincere thanks, 
hey then cauſed the Jew to aſk the old 
man what they could do for him; and he re- 
plied : You muſt ſometimes think of us. 
They no longer had occalion to perplex 
themſelves in what manner they ſhould re- 
ward their gencrous. hoſt and his daughter. 
The Jew, who was better acquainted with 
the wants of theſe children of nature, ſoon 


freed 
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freed them Gon their difficulty, A few 
loxis d'or, (aid he, will be ſufficient to make 
theſe people rich and happy. The money 
was immediately put into his hands, and he 
purchaſed with it in the village a milch-cow, 
a ſaw, a hatchet, and a few other _— 
houſehold utenſils. EE 
As he dealt in old clothes and various 


articles of dreſs, Hennig purchaſed his 


whole ſtock, and preſented it to his bene- 


factors. He then made the Jew give him 


ſome ducats, in exchange for larger pieces 


of money; punched holes in them, ſtrung 


them upon a piece of lace from his uniform, 
and hung them round the neck of the girl, 


who danced and capered for joy. The Jew 


then ſaid to Seibold and Hennig, that they 
had rendered the girl completely happy, as 
ſhe could now mairy a young man in the 
village who was her ſweetheart. 

This ſcene attracted a crowd of people, 
and among the reſt the girl's ſweetheart. 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe ran towards him; 
ſhewed him the ſtring of ducats, the cow, 

1 the 
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the few, the axe, with the different articles 


of dreſs; and the agreement was concluded 
in a moment. The girl threw herſelEmto 
her lover's arms, and then into thoſe of 
Seibold and Hennig. After having with diſi- 


culty torn themſelves from the embrace f 


this good-hearted contented child of na- 
ture, they proceeded towards Halicz, along 

with the Jew, who confirmed the news re- 
ſpecting peace. The Jew, who for thirty 
years had carried on trade in that neighbour. 
bood, and who was acquainted with all the 
roads, conducted them over the ſources of 
the Weichſel to Cracau; and they every 
where found the ſame hoſpitality as in the 
hut of the old man. 


When they arrived at Cracau, Henaig 


wrote to the colonel of the Ruſſian regiment 
in which he had ſerved, requeſting leave to 


reſign, and purchaſed plain clothes for him- 
{elf and for Seibold. They then proceeded 


to Neiſs, and from thence towards Dreſden. 
As they were patiently waiting after breakfaſt 


99> 


for horſes at the next ſtage to the latter city, 


a poſt · 
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a my” ONE iage from Dreſden drove up to 


the door of the inn, andtwo travellers alight- 
ed from it. One of them—it was Selen- 


berg—as ſoon as he entered the room ſaluted 


the two ſtrangers without recognizing them, 
The other - Charles remained converſing 


with the landlord at the door. Selenberg, 


turning round, ſaid : Halden, we have ſtaid 
long enough at Dreſden—Let us now puſh 


ſtraight for Vienna! you will ſee how happy 


we ſhall be in that capital—The peace muſt 
bring Seibold again upon us! | 

It will not, replied Charles with a fees. 
ing laugh—But it will! exclaimed Hennig 
ſtarting up lt will, for there he ſits 
Charles now recognized his brother, and 


turned pale with fear. Selenberg was ter- 
rified alſo; but he ſoon recovered himſelf. 


: Welcome to Germany! Mr. Halden, ſaid 


Selenberg—Welcome ! repeated Charles in 
a ſoft tone, —I requeſt you, ſaid Seibold to 


his friend, in a whiſper—I requeſt you 
will be compoſed; and Hennig again fat 
down at the table: May I aſk one queſtion, 
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faid Hennig, who had not received a fi ingle 


jetter from Sollingen: Is my uncle alive 


Ves, replied Charles. — And Emilia ? (Sei- 


bold bluſhed) — She is at Sollingen, ſaid 
Charles pee viſſily And lady Louiſa? aſk- 
ed Hennig, trembling—1 have not ſeen her 
for a long time, returned Charles] do not 
know, ſaid Hennig, what your views may 
be; but I beg you will anſwer me plainly: is 
ſhe married? Charles replied with a diſmal | 
malicious look: I cannot, indeed, poſitive- 
ly tell. As far as I know, her wedding day 


was ſettled ſome time before my departure, 


Hennig became pale, and fixed his eyes 


on his brother with a melancholy air. He 


then turr ed towards Seibold, and threw h1m- 
ſelf trembling into his arms. Charles laugh- 
ed; but the tortures of hell raged in bis 
breaſt, and he was ſoopobliged to caſt his eyes 


towards the ground. Seibold, looking ſted- 


fallly at him, faid : But though it was fixed, 
it has not yet, perhaps, taken place s it 
a falſchood, Charles ? cried Hennig. You 


pour a deadly\poiſon into my ſoul But 
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- Fi it be a falſchood, for heaven' s ſake ſay fo 
at once! 

You will find, on your return, ole 
Charles, that I have told You truth—The 
day was fixed for the wedding when 1 de- 
parted. 

Ohl exclaimed Hennig, in great e 
1 wiſh I were in our hut on the banks of the 
Nieſter | We wanted nothing there that na · 
ture could require And the people there 
had hearts! They had hearts! During this 

apoſtrophe, Charles walked out and urged 

the poſt-maſter to procure them horſes, The 
idea of the good fortune which awaited his 
brother excited in his breaſt the moſt poig- 
nant torture. He felt (and this was the pu- 
niſhment of his ſhameful behaviour) that 
with all his hatred and all his villainy he had 
ſerved only to increaſe his brother's happi- 
neſs, He beheld in imagination the mo- 
ment when Seibold and Hennig would for- 
get all their misfortunes, the one in Emilia's 
and the other in Louiſa's arms. He began, 
therefore, to think of ſome i means to deſtroy 
this 


＋ 


this happineſs once more ; but he ſaw no 
hope of his being likely to ſucceed, He 
ſtepped into the carriage uttering ſecret im. 
precations againft Selenberg and himſelf; 
and it was a long time before he could reco- 
ver his former tranquillity, | 
Soon after, the other two travellers de. 
parted alſo : Hennig rejected as mere em pty 
dreams all the hopes with which Seibold en- 
deavoured to inſpire him, and in the moſt 
- melancholy ſtate of mind approached that 
ſpot, once ſo happy, which now ſeemed in. 
capable of affording him any joy. f 
At the ſame time the family at Moorberg 
did not find themſelves much happier. The 
Ruſſian envoy in the capital had received 
from the general to whom he had recom- 
mended Hennig a letter informing him that 
young Halden was in all probability killed. 
His body,” added the general, has not 
been found; but, conſidering the blood- 
thirſty nature of the Turks, no hopes can be 
entertained of his being a priſoner.“ The 


envoy — this melancholy intel- 
ligence 
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ligence to the chamberlain ; but, that he 


might not annihilate all his hopes at once, 
obſerved that his ſon perhaps was only a 


priſoner. 


The chamberlain ſhook his head „bet 


he read this letter; gave it to his wife, and 
retired to his own apartment, that he 
might pay the ſecret tribute of a few tears 


to the memory of his worthy but unfor- 


tunate ſon. Thou art gone !—Poor Hen- 
nig! ſaid he, in a lamentable tone never 
hated thee, my dear boy! It was thy mother 
only who hated thee ; and thou waſt better 
than thy brother. Ah! In the next world 
thy mother will not prevent me from calling 
thee ſon; from preſſing thee to my breaſt, 
and telling thee that I am thy father. Wor- 


thy Hennig, I have had as few and fewer 


happy days than thou; for thou waſt beloved 
by thy uncle, my honeſt brother—Bur 
who has loved me ?——— 1 wiſh to God 1 


were along with thee in the boſom of the 


grave I am as great a burthen to them as 
thou waſt, Hennig! 


the 


In this manner did 
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the chamberlain lament in priyate the loſs 
of his unfortunate ſon; but he wiped his 
eyes and went to feed his canary birds, as 
as ſoon as he heard the ſound of his wife's 
feet in the paſſage. 
On this occaſion the chamberlain's breaſt 
was a prey to a ſtrange mixture of ſenſa- 
tions. What he felt could not properly be 
called compaſſion or even ſorrow : it was 
rather a kind of anguiſh, and painful con- 
ſciouſneſs of his having been acceſſary to 
Hennig's death, that compelled him to 
ſhed tears But what means have not men 
deviſed to deſtroy their moral ſenſations 
Mrs. Halden experienced the ſtings of con- 
ſcience, but ſhe allayed them with this ex- 
clamation: He deſerved no tears though I£W 
he was my child! She called her pain grief; MW 
the conſciouſneſs of her guilt compaſſion, IM | 
and at the ſame time entertained this inhu - 
man wiſh: I hope he is not a priſoner, 1 
otherwiſe he may return! [ 
When the chamberlain heard the la- 
mentable exclamation, Poor Hennig ! he 
' turned 
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turned round from his canary birds, and 


looked at his wife to ſee whether her com- 
plaints were real. Mrs. Halden then faid : 


O how cold and unfeeling vou are + - 


every thing! Were Charles even to be 
ſnatched from us, [. believe you would not 


ſay a word. 
Ah, my dear! replied the chamberlain, 


and he was unable to check the tears which 


ſtarted from his eyes, may I dare then to 
expreſs my ſorrow for the loſs of my worthy, 


innocent ſon? God grant that what the envoy 
writes may be true that he is, perhaps, a pri- 
ſoner!—0 if he would return, we will re- 


ceive him with Joy ! and the injuſtice we have 


done him 
Injuſtice ! We Mrs, Halden, What 


a fooliſh. expreſſion Could we behave to 


him better? Why did he run away to 
expoſe himſelf to the Turks? He is dead, 


that you will find! And if he ſhould re- 


turn . Ye oa lament for him at 


preſent ; but if he ſhould return .. .. No, 


he will not return, that you' may rely on. 


— 


. 
The ehanbertain turned round, folded 
his hands together, and was ſilent. I wonder, 
reſumed Mrs. Halden, what the fooliſh 
lady Louiſa will ſay when ſhe hears this: 
I hope ſhe will now think of Charles. Do 
they not know ir at Sollingen ?—But, my 
dear, as the major meant to give Hennig a 


_ child's portion. . . cannot we now claim that 


as Hennig's heirs ?—Yes, if Charles were 
dead, the major would laugh, 
He certainly would do no ſuch thing, 
replied the chamberlain : I know my bro- 
ther well. He is at preſent grieved, and 
ſo am I. Ah! my dear, he was our ſon, 
and not the major's. 

Mrs. Halden caſt her eyes towards her 
huſband with a look of ſullen diſpleaſure: 


- Your brother may cry or laugh as he pleaſes, 
ſaid (he, it is to me all the ſame; but you 


ouglit not to take his part, for he does not 
deſerve it. 


As Mrs, Halden now wiſhed to find 
ok opportunity of ſending to Ranſleben 
as. ſoon as 6 poſſible an account of Hennig's 

8 death, 
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death, ſhe learned, to her great joy, that a 


countryman from that place was then at 


Moorberg, and would return thither again 
the ſame evening. She therefore diſpatched 
one of the footmen, that moment, in order 


to communicate to the peaſant, as he paſſ- 
ed, a circumſtantial account of the whole. 


: 3 | 


Early in the morning the old couſin went 
to Louiſa's apartment, and, hemming ſe- 
veral times, attempted to ſpeak; but could 
not give utterance to a ſingle word. She 
hemmed again, and ſtared at Louiſa' with 
great earneſtneſs, What is the matter 
then—cried Louiſa ſtanding up with tole- 


rable. compoſure, for ſince the arrival of 


intelligence that peace was concluded a 
part of her diſtreſs reſpecting her beloved 


Hennig had vaniſhed - What is the matter 


then, dear couſin? 
I have ſomething to tell you, replied the 


old lady with a melancholy air ; but you 
muſt firſt promiſe to be compoſed—ln a 


moment Louiſa's countenance became as 
| 4 2 pale 
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pale as death; —ſhe ſtaggered, and ſent 
forth a dreadful ſcream, The old lady 
ſcreamed alſo, and then ſaid : My God! 
Pluck up your courage, dear child. O! 
what is it?—what is it? — cried Louiſa, 
throwing her trembling arms around the 
old lady's neck. —If you will not be quiet, 
returned the old lady in a tone ſtill more 
diſmal, I will tell you nothing. I will be 
quiet, cried Louiſa; and, wringing her 
hands, the threw herſelf on a chair — 
Now [- | 
There is a report—aid the old 6 
it is only a report, though it ſtill may be 
true, for every body ſpeaks of it 0 
for God's ſake, cried Louiſa, what is it? 
tell me [Is he dead ? —Ah! Halden is 
dead 
Such an effect the old dy had not 
ſuſpected; ſhe ſtood: motionleſs, pale as 
death, and began to repent having pro- 
ceeded ſo far. Louiſa laid her hand on her 
forehead, and with a painful ſcream ſunk 
down ſenſeleſs. The old lady rung the 
bell 
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bell with great violence, which brought up? 
the waiting · maid, who ſcreamed out alſo ſo. 


loud that ſhe alarmed the count, who ran 
to ſee what was the matter. When he. ar- 
rived, he found the old lady wringing her 
hands, and exclaiming: Halden is dead, 
and Louiſa is dying alſo} She then told 
the count that Halden's parents had re- 
ceived a. letter from the Ruſſian envoy, in 
which he gave them an account of Hennig's 


death. Louiſa, who had by this time re- 


covered, heard theſe unfortunate words, 


And he is dead! faid ſhe with a ſtill more 


lamentable voice. — Who told you that, 
couſin ? aſked the count=——The old lady 
named her authority, It is not true, re- 
turned the- count, while Louiſa clung round 
his neck, repeating, with a mixed emotion 


of fear and hope: Are you certain he is not 


dead ?—I am certain, ſaid the count, other- 


viſe we ſhould have long ago been told of 


it by the major. 
Scarcely had he pronounced the word 
major, when Louiſa flew to the door, call- 
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ing out: The carriage ! = for God's ſake, 
get the carriage ſ=——"T'he coachman im- 
mediately haſtened to obey her orders, and 
all the ſervants who were near ran to aſſiſt 
him. As ſoon as it was ready, Louiſa ſprang 
into it without reflecting that ſhe was in her 
morning-dreſs, and exclaimed : Drive to 
Sollingen ! For God's ſake, make haſtel 
The carriage rolled away before the count 
was able to (top it. The count was highly 
diſpleaſed, and ſaid: In her morning-drels ! 
| wiſh, couſin, that you and your meſſage 
were far enough ! You will make me an 
object of ridicule to the whole neighbour. 
hood !—In her morning-dreſs!... 
Louiſa often exclaimed through the coach- 
window : Drive on, coachman !—Drive on 
for God's ſake! When ſhe arrived at Sol- 
lingen, ſhe jumped from the carriage, wring- 
ing her hands, and making loud lamenta- 
tion. The major and all the family met her 
in the hall. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw them, ſhe 
threw herſelf into the major's arms, without 


beipg able to utter a ſingle word, and almoſt 
| even 
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even in a ſtate of inſenſibility. Dear child, 
faid the major quite alarmed, be compoſed, 
I pray, Gracious God | what is the mat- 
ter? - My dear Halden is dead! ſaid Lou» 
iſa at length, and ſank down in the majer's 
arms. The major could no longer contain 
himſelf; he was ſeized with à violent 
trembling, and fell into the arms of his 
wife. Dead! faid he at length—Dead ! 
repeated he flowly, and caſting his eyes 
downwards — Hennig dead! ſaid he once 
more, and he dropped upon a chair, where 
he ſat ſome time motionleſs with a look of 
deſpair, Dorothy conducted Louiſa to the 
ſopha. Emilia endeavoured to conſole the 
major, though ſhe was almoſt inconſolable 
herſelf, The major, however, ſuffered: 
neither her, his wife, nor his daughter to 
approach him; and, after a long paule, ſaid 
with a ſigh: I am a poor worm. I cannot 
here ſay, Thou haſt given and thou haſt taken 
away! No, God has made me in my old 
age an object of ſhame and of ridicule. 
But I ſhall ſee the noble youth again in 
14 another 
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another world—that is my only conſolation! 


Here his voice faltered through the excels of 
his grief; and while he pronounced theſe 
words, he was incapable of raiſing his eyes. 

In a few minutes Dorothy called the ma- 
Jor's lady to the ſopha, Loviſa would not 


believe that no account had yet been receiv. 


ed here of Hennig's death, and an explana- 
tion ſoon took place, The old lady had 
the news from her waiting-maid, and the 
had been told by a peaſant who had been 
at Moorberg. Doubts, therefore, were en- 
rertained of the truth of this melancholy 
intelligence; and the whole company began 


to conſole themſelves with mutual hopes, 


The major ordered his horſe to be ſaddled, 


and galloped over to Moorberg without ſay- ; 


ing a ſingle word by the way to old Hennig. 
He went up ſtairs with a flow pace, and in 
a melancholy tone aſked his ſiſter in law if 


ſhe had received any account of Hennig ? 


Mrs, Halden with affected concern preſent- 
ed to him the envoy's letter. When the 


major had read it, he returned it coolly; 


opened 
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opened the door, and called out to his old 
huſſar: It is unfortunately true, Hennig! 

He is gone! The old man, who had hither- 
to ſtood in the hall in a ſtate of as great 
diſtreſs as the criminal about to be launched 
into eternity; ſobbed aloud, while tears be- 
gan to trickle down the major's cheeks 
He was better than Charles, ſaid the cham» 
berlain abruptly, overcome by . ſeeing the 
major ſo affected, and the two brothers claſp- 
ed each other in their arms.—— That devil 
Charles, ſaid the major a little foftly, has 
hunted.your good ſon to death, Mrs, Halden 
here interrupted them; and the major became 
angry. He then related the deception which 
Charles had practiſed in regard to Julia. 
Woman, ſaid he, ſtepping up to his ſiſter 
in law when he had finiſhed, I will not be 
his avenger, but leave you and your worth- 
leſs ſon to God—]Jt you and he end your 
days without puniſhment—may God forgive 
me !——It will then be ſeen who have 
done well, and who have done ill, You - 
have hunted the dear boy to death 
Lou- not my poor brother, that I clearly 
= =. 
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ſee by his tears. As for yours they are of , 
ho ſignification—They are Judas's tears— 
crocodile tears—My brother is only a weak 
man who ſuffered his ſon to deceive him, 
But believe me he will deceive his ſon in 
his turn; and then the one devil muſt 
deſtroy the other, elſe there cannot be a 
God in heaven. 
He nowruſhed towards the door, though 
his ſiſter invited him to ſtay dinner. He 
then ſqueezed old Hennig by the hand, and 
ſaid: Let her how] ! old man. We have 
but a ſhort way to the grave, and then we 
ſhall ſee each other again. 

Louiſa, in the mean time, fat pale and 
motionleſs in the ſame ſpot, Wn with the 
utmoſt uneaſineſs for the major's return, She 
ſeemed to pay no attention to what was ſaid 
to her; talked to herſelf in an incoherent 
manner; and on hearing the leaſt noiſe in 
the court would ſtart up and run to the win- 
dow. The major at length arrived; enter- 
ed the houſe through the garden; walked 
ſoftly up ſtairs, like a malefactor; and hav- 


ing opened the door with a OW. 
hand, 
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hand, Loulth as if diſtracted, flew towards 
him. | 
He is a is, Gd the major-—he. is 
a priſoner ; for they have not found the 
ws: and it is impoſſible that a body could 
diſappear. He then related what he had 
read in the letter, and wiſhed to inſpire 
Louiſa with hopes; but his own dif- 
treſs betrayed him. — Ah! ſaid Louiſa, if 
you know it, dear major, tell me, I pray, 
the whole. I cannot bear the helliſh tor- 
ture of. ſeeing my hopes deſtroyed a ſecond - 
time. I have now reſigned myſelf to my 
fate, and am compoſed. Tell me, is he 
dead ?—Tell me the whole at once! 

The major continued ſilent; but Louiſa: | £2 
having kneeled before him, he at laſt ſaid, ®. i 
ſobbing, and with tears: Yes, dear child, 1 

I believe. he is dead. Confole yourſelf 1 
pray, and reflect that we all muſt die.. 
| Loviſa ſtood up, and walked backwards 
and forwards in great agitation. She then $YL 
ſtopped all of a ſudden, and ſtared with Jl8 
her eyes fixed and motionleſs, Her father 4 
and the old couſin arrived; but ſhe was ſo 


Y | | 1 6 | abſorbed 
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abſorbed in thought that ſhe paid no atten». 


tion to them, The count inſiſted that ſhe 
; ſhould return along with him; but lhe 
ſunk down in a ſtate of ſtupor, ſo that it was 
neceſſary to give up all idea of carrying ber 


to Ranſleben. She was conveyed with great 


difficulty to bed; and the count himſelf re- 
ſolved to remain at Sollingen, at leaſt till 
the morn: Ng. 

The major's lady had: ſome time before 
diſpatched the carriage for a phyſician, who 
at length arrived, and who, having inquired 
into all the circumſtances of the caſe, ſaid : 
It is indeed poſlible that Mr. Halden may 
be ſtill alive ; but we muſt not yet renew 


the young lady's hopes, becauſe the ſudden 
change of paſſions might be e en to 


her. But where is ſhe ?—The major's lady 


conducted him to her, in the apartment 


which had formerly been occupied by Hen- 


nig. The phyſician aſked ſome queſtions, 


but Louiſa returned no anſwer, He then 
attempted to fee] her pulſe; but ſhe drew 


back her arm, ſaying: Suffer me to die in 
3 | peace! 


| 


| 
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peace! — This cool reſolution gave the 


doctor great uneaſineſs, and he plainly ſaw. 


that beſore any thing could be done, it would 
be neceſſary to rouſe her attention. He 
therefore ſignified to the major's lady by a 
nod that ſhe ſhould retire, and then gradu- 


ally began to diſpute the cel W of Hen- 


nig's death. 

Scarcely had the majoi 8 lady returned to 
her huſband, when a buſtle was heard in 
the court, accompanied with a confuſed 
_ noiſe of many different voices. No one, 


however, in the parlour took much notice 


of it, becauſe every body was engaged with 
the major, who was fitting in a melancholy 
poſture on his chair, and every now and then 
breaking out into the molt affecting lamen- 
tations for his darling, 

The noiſe approached nearer ; the door 
flew open—and eee Seibold, old 
Hennig, and the major's daughter allruſhed 


into the room. Hannah exclaimed : Here 


is Hennig! And the newly arrived gueſts, 
in the excels of their joy, threw themſelves 


on 
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on theirknees before the meßdr he reader 
may judge what effect this ſudden tranſition 
from ſorrow to joy muſt have produced on 
his heart. Hennig ſtretched out his arms 
towards his uncle; and the whole family 
with ſhouts of delight thronged around the 
youth, whom they had all conſidered as dead. 
Seibold was quite neglected, becauſe Han- 
nah's exclamation, Here is Hennig! had 
turned the eyes and attention of my body 
towards him. - . 
; The major lay reclined againſt the arm of 
| this chair as if in a ſort of ſtupor, and was 
ſcarcely able to move. He looked at his 
darling boy, and became ſtill paler. At 
laſt, however, he was able to lay his hand 
on Hennig's forehead ; after which he burſt 
into a loud laugh.—Seibold ! merciful 

God ! Seibold! exclaimed Emilia; and ſhe 
fell into the arms of her lover. The major 
caſt his eyes towards her; gave relief to his 
oppreſſed doſom by a ſigh ; ſtarted up, and 
ſtretched out his hand to Seibold.—Not to 


me, uncle, ſaid Hennig with ſome confu- 
ſion, 


1 
ſion, who did not yet know that it had been 


believed he was dead. The major looked 


at him with a ſmile, and ſaid ſoftly, Child of 
my ſorrow! and he preſſed him to his 
boſom. He then raiſed his hands towards 
heaven, and ſaid in a humble tone: For- 


give me, O Father above! I have him 


again !—T have him again! 


During the confuſion occaſioned by this 


ſcene of joy, no one had thought of Louiſa 
but Hennig, whoſe whole ideas were en- 
gaged with her alone. As ſoon as he ſaw 


the count, he caſt his eyes around him and 
aſked: Where is lady Louiſa Every body 


obſerved the moſt painful ſilence. They 


were ſenſible that they durſt not communi- 


cate the happy intelligence to her but by 


degrees; and if Hennig had learned that 


ſne was in the houſe and ill, he would have 
haſtened to her that moment. But, dear 
uncle, ſaid he, at laſt, (while diſtreſs was 
painted in his countenance, ) tell me, I pray, 
v bere is lady Louiſa ?— Lady Louiſa! re- 
plied the major Look ye now, my dear 
= \ Hennig, 
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Hennig, a very fooliſh thing has happened; 


we all believed that you was dead, and 


there——But, my dear boy, you grow 
pale. 


O my foreboding heart! exclaimed Hen- 


nig, throwing himſelf into Scibold's arms. 
So they conſidered me as dead, ſaid he with 


a laugh. Bravo | bravo! and when the in- 
telligence arrived, ſhe went immediately to 


bed ?—Ha! ha! ha! 1 
The whole company looked at each other 
with altoniſhment. Yes, exclaimed the 
major's daughter abruptly—yes, that is 
true; ſhe is in your old apartment, Hennig. 
In a moment he ruſhed out of the room, 
and they all followed him. As ſoon as he 
. opened the door, he ſaw Louiſa hanging 
with both her arms around the neck of a 


young man. The phyſician, in order to 


reſtore her to ſpeech and ſenſation, inſpired 
her with the greateſt hopes, and at laſt al- 
moſt aſſured her that Hennig was ſtill alive. 
This produced the deſired effect. She be- 
lie ved the phyſician; threw her arms around 

15 his 
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his neck weeping, and at that moment 
Hennig entered the room. | 
O my God! there he is! exclaimed 
| Louiſa. She then ſunk down on the bed, 
overcome by the exceſs of her joy, and hid 
her face with the coverlid, 
Hennig approached nearer. Don't hide 
your face, lady Louiſa, ſaid he I am come 
to wiſh you happineſs, and not to diſturb 
your repoſe. He then laid hold of thoſe 
who were ſtanding neareſt to him, and ſaid: 
T he lady wiſhes to be alone—let us retire. 
But, Hennig, ſaid the major, what is it 
you mean ?—l beg of you, dear Hennig, 
what do you mean? 

Nothing nothing, replied Hennig This 
lady... . I had once ſome fine dreams 
reſpecting her; but God be praiſed theſe 
are now over! Let us retire ! I have no far- 
ther requeſt to make... 2 

The phyſician, when he ſaw Hennig enter, 
and knew him by Louiſa's exclamation, had 
feared the worſt for his patient; but he now 
found with pleaſure that the young man by 

| his 
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dis wrodeht conduct moderated that joy 
which to Louiſa might have proved fatal. 
He laid hold of Hennig's hand, and faid 
ſofily, Excellent! continue the ſame conduct 
a little longer. You could not have acted 
your part better. 5 
Sir, replied Hennig, you have a great 
deal of aſſurance; and if you mean to make 
game of me, I will give you that correction 
which you deſerve. 
But, my dear fooliſh youth, replied the 
5 . have you loſt your ſenſes? 
Louiſa now ſat up, laid hold of Hennig's 
hand, and ſaid, with a look of tenderneſs, 
Halden l my dear Halden 
Ves, returned Hennig, you till know 
me Ves, lady Loviſa, that is my name. 
But, ſaid the major muttering - So I muſt 
ſuffer all my joy to be deſtroyed in this 
manner. Tell me, Seibold, what is the 
matter with the young one? Gracious God ! 
there they both are again we ought now 
to fit down and inquire with tears of grati- 
tude how it has fared with the dear youth.— 
: „ Wat 
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But there he ſtands, and is angry with the 
_ worthy faithful girl, who almoſt pined her- 


ſelf to death for the unthankful creature, 
Now, ſtay—ſhe ſhall treat you with as 
much indifference as you treat her. 
ls not lady Loviſa married then? aſked 
Hennig and Seibold both at the ſame time; 
and the former advanced vin timidity to- 
wards the bed 

Married! ſaid all the company; while the 
major added: Are you fools ? — Who, I 


pray, hatched that lie ? 


My brother, the deteſtable wretch ! ex- 
claimed Hennig, ſitting down on the bed- 
ſide quite. aſhamed, Louiſa then threw 
her arms around his ſhoulders, preſſed her 
lips to his; and the general joy was again 


complete. The old huſſar gave vent to his 
uſual exclamation, Bravo! in which he was 


Joined by all preſent, and even by the count 
himſelf, though with a low voice, The 
whole company ſeemed quite enchanted ; 
diſtinction of rank was no longer thought 


of ; and wherever the eye turned, it was 
7 _ Kron 
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ſtruck with ſome affecting ſcene or other.— 
In one place Hennig on his. knees before the 
bed on which Louiſa was reclining, and 
the old huſſar leaning on his ſhoulder and 
ſhedding tears of joy In another, Seibold 
dlaſping Emilia in his arms, while the major, 
running backwards and forwards, embraced 
and kiſſed ſometimes one and ſometimes 
another. Hark ye, ſaid the major, when 
he had compoſed himſelf a little, to a boy 
who with the reſt of the domeſtics was 
ſtanding i in the door—hark ye, young one, 
ride over to Moorberg, and tell my brother 
that I fincerely congratulate him on his ſon's 
| ſafe return, and that he muſt come to ſee. 

him to-morrow morning. 
Ĩ be family at laſt were reſtored. to tran- 
quillity ; but there was no mention of dinner 
though the clock had already ſtruck four. 
The major in a jocoſe manner dragged 
Hennig into his own apartment, and the 
reſt followed. As ſoon as Louiſa was left 


alone, ſhe \- the ww from the bed perfectly 
Tecovered, 
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recovered, and in half a minute joined the 
company. _ 

Hennig now looked around him, but 
could not comprehend who Dorothy was. 
Seibold having ſaid: And you there, my 
dear Dorothy !—the major, interrupting 
him, replied : Now Mrs. Selenberg, Sir, if 
you pleaſe. But go on with your ſtory 
And you here? ſaid Hennig to Julia, who 
ſtood at a diſtance . . . Yes, yes, replied 
the major, ſhe is here alſo—and is now be- 
come the Magdalen in the Bible, But go 
go on, my dear boy—continue your ſtory, 

At this moment Louiſa having entered, 
Hennig turned. his eyes ſometimes towards 
her, and ſometimes towards Julia. Louiſa 
ſaid laughing: She made us unhappy, but 
ſhe has alſo ſaved us. They now told 
Hennig the hiſtory in a few words, and he 
immediately exclaimed : O the diabolical 
wretches! (Julia became pale)—I mean 
Selenberg and Charles, added he But let 
us have done with the wretch, ſaid the 


major, and tell us how you and Seibold 
. rie 
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bold had ſaved his life, the major ſtood up, 
turned his eyes towards heaven, and preſſed 
Seibold to his breaſt. Emilia at the ſame 
time ſtepped up to him, and ſaid: Seibold, 
by how many obligations I am bound to 
e 8 Sad 
Hes, yes, cried the major it is 8 Emilia, 
and you are right to confeſs it. He then 
- whiſpered ſomething in her ear, and ſhe re- 
tired bluſhing. Hennig was now obliged 
to continue his hiſtory ; and when he had 


mixture of joy and gratitude : Old man, we 


to fall in-ruins around me, I would ſtand 
firm like a man, and not bend, unleſs it 
were to ſave ſome innocent perſon who 
might be near me. And with regard to the 
dueling, that was a fooliſh inconſiderate 
ſtep, 


arrived at the ſame time, Hennig was ob- 
liged to gratify his uncle's impatience ; and 
while he was relating in what manner Sei- 


nearly concluded it, the major ſaid, with a 


this day murmured againſt God ; but it ſhall 
be the laſt time in our lives! I will now tell 
you, that if the heavens and the earth were 


T wot } 


ſtep, as I now plainly ſee. For, did they do 


us any injury? No- they only intended 
it. They firſt got Seibold trepanned to 
Hungary, and then they drove Hennig to 
land. They thought, no doubt, that they 
had conducted themſelves with great pru- 


dence; but God brought them both together, 


and they ſaved each other's lives. Emilia 
they ſent to the Mark, and thus gave an 


opportunity to Miſs Julia to ſave our wor- 


thy Louiſa from the claws of that devil 


Charles —Yes, I wiſh that Charles and 


Selenberg might enter at this moment 1 


would ſay to them: You are welcome you 


thought to do me an injury, but I-have 
converted it into a benefit, Juſt as he had 


. finiſhed theſe words, the clergyman, whom 
Emilia had ſent for at her uncle's defire, 
arrived. The major then, turning to Sei- 


bold, ſaid: My dear Seibold, you have 
ſaved my Hennig's life, and Charles ſold 


you to crimps. For the former I owe you 


thanks ; for the latter ſatisfaction: and you 
ſhall now receive both, Come hither, Mr, 
E: Parſon ! 
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Parſon ! Seibold, approach Emilia! and 


from this moment be to me a ſon, and I 
ſhall be to you a father. Seibold was fo 


' overjoyed that he could ſcarcely utter a 


word; and he ſtood motionleſs, looking 
ſometimes at Emilia, and ſometimes at the 
major,—Come, Parſon, ſaid the major, let 
them be made one flelh ! Emilia laid hold 


of Seibold's trembling hand; and, almoſt 


before he knew. what was going forward, 
was united in marriage to the object of his 


- affections. 


This event, ſo A put the whae 
company in good humour. Even the old 


count for once laid aſide bis formality, and 
became exceedingly cheerful, Truly, ſaid 


he to the major, you are a worthy and a 


brave man! what a change has taken place 
here And a change for the better, replied 
the major, ſqueezing his hand with great 
ſincerity | 


tion ?—Scarcely had he ſpoken the words, 


hand, 


when the major, laying hold of Louiſa's 


Louiſa, continued the count 
in a jocoſe manner, have you any inclina- 
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hand, Oy her and 8 before the 


clergyman. Here is one pair more, Parſon, 
laid he; let them be joined in God's name 


. The count grew pale, and then bluſhed; 


for he was very far from intending that 


wha he had ſaid ſhould be taken in earneſt. 
He, therefore, ran behind the major ; pulled 


him by the ſleeve, and ſaid : Stop the cere- 


mony, I beg of you have ſomething, my 
dear friend, which I muſt firſt communi- 


cate, Preſentiy, preſently, - replied the 


major, without looking round. It will be 
over in five minutes. Hiſt! He then 


folded his hands together, and * clergy- 


man began. The count was in great per- 


turbation; but he did not know whether it 


would be proper to interrupt the parſon. 


He, however, whiſpered again to the major: 


What I have to fay will then be too 


late — Ay, ay, returned the major, ſome- 
thing would be too late, I koow—Hift ! 
hiſt !—The count looked at his daughter, 


who was in her morning-dreſs, and ſtood as 


if upon coals; but while he was deliberat- 
„ * EE 
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ing whether i it would be proper to interrupe 


the clergyman, the ceremony was mY 


1 55 
Now, faid the major to ths count, wht 


(5th 1 it you wiſhed to ſay to me, dear brother? 


—O my God! replied the count, that they 


mould not be married! I told you it would 


be too late 
Tes the devil! replied the major, in \ that 


you was right—You ought indeed to have 
told me before In her morning: dreſs 
too I muttered the count ſomewhat peeviſh- 
ly; but his daughter 8 joy, Hennig's warm 
gratitude, and the major's ſincerity and 


kindneſs, ſoon. reſtored him to his former 


good humour. 
What will Emilia's parents ſ ay? obſerved 


Scibold—Ay, fools, replied the major, you 
might have aſked them your whole life, 
my dear fon, without ever being able to 


obtain Emilia ! — Married in a morning- 


dreſs ! ſaid the count. Fools] added the 
major, her fineſt ornament was her heart, 


her love; and * wedding garment in the 
| 1 Bible 
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Bible means the heart. we have on our 


ſide therefore, dear brother, the Bible, pru- 


dence, and neceſſity. But, the devil! no 


one to-day has thought of eating. There 


is no folly in that; and therefore you ſhall 


partake of a wedding- dinner. Hannah, my 
dear daughter, go and order the cloth to be 
taid, —The major's command was ſoon exe- 
cuted, and the company fat down to a 
plentiful entertainment ; for his lady, when 
the ſtrangers arrived, had prepared a few 
diſhes extraordinary, as ſhe well knew that 
the old count was very tenacious of forma» 
lity in this reſpect. 1 
After the deſſert was brought in, one of 
the domeſtics whiſpered ſomething to the 
major; and his looks, which were before 
cheerful, aſſumed immediately a ſerious caſt. 
The chamberlain had juſt arrived, and was 


below. His wife, it ſeems, had gone after 


dinner to a great ball in the neighbourhood, 
and was not to return till the next day. He 
himſelf had been ſitting very melancholy 
in his cloſet, when the major's ſervant came 
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to inform him that his ſon was returned 2nd 5 
at Sollingen. The ſudden tranſition from 
ſorrow to joy, and conſciouſneſs attended 
with ſhame of the injuſtice that had been 
done to Hennig, made him form the bold 
reſolution of taking advantage of his wife's 
abſence 1 in-order to ſee his ſon. He called 
an old domeſtic, who had been brought 
up with him, the only one in the family by 
whom he was reſpected, and told him what 
he wiſhed. He then cauſed horſes to be 
put to an old chaiſe ; gave the coachman, 
| who was procured from the neighbouring 
village, ſome drink-money to obſerve. ſi- 
lence, and proceeded to Sollingen, but ſtill 
with a heart not free from fear. 
When he arrived, he ſent for the major 
before he quitted the carriage. As ſoon as 
the major pulled aſide the leather which 
_ concealed the chamberlain, and ſaw his 
brother, he was juſt going to ſhout accord- 
ing to his uſual cuſtom ; but the chamber- 
lain faid : For God's ſake be quiet, my dear 
Fred 1—1 am here incognito, and only 
wiſh— 
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wiſh—(thefe words he ſ poke with tears in 
bis eyes) — to ſee once more my dear ; 
Hennig. The major could not help taking 


notice of the chaiſe, the wretched horſes, 


and the old domeſtic. He then muttered 
to himſelf: Gracious God even if he ate 
the bread of ſervitude,” he could not be 
more meanly equippe After which he 
ſaid in a compaſſionate tone: Dear brother 
Toffel, and if no one elſe loves you -e 
J and your two children, Emilia and Hen- 
nig, love you. Come, let us go up ſtaits ! 


This the chamberlain at firſt would not ; 


venture to do, notwithſtanding all that the 
major could ſay to perſuade him. He was, 
however, at length prevailed on to go into 


an apartment below, in order to wait till 
his two children ſhould come to him. 


The. major entered the dining- room 


with a melancholy countenance, and gave 
a a wink to the two new- married couple, who 


immediately roſe from table. He then 


walked before them, ſhaking his head, and 


muttering: It is too bad ! In ſuch an old 
: = wheel- 
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dn Here, Aden this way! 
* There, brother Toffel, there they are! 
As ſoon as they perceived the chamber- 

| lain, they all ran up to him (Hennig being. 
firſt), and fell down on their knees before 
him. Look there, brother! ſaid the 
major—Here you are a father! Theſe are 
your children bis has been their wed-- 
ding day—Give them your bleſſing 
And Seibold alſo 5 aſked the chamberlain 
v ith timidity——He ſaved your ſon's life, 
replied the major, and has rendered Emi. 
liz-bappy. : 
In the mean time hap al laid hold i of 
the chamberlain's hand, which they kifled 
with eyery mark of reſpect. The cham- 
berlain, at firſt, turned round from the one 
to the other with apparent uneaſineſs ; but 
be at laſt laid bis hand on Hennig's and 
 Emilia's forehead, and ſaid: I wiſh you 
may be bappy—happier than your father! 
The chamberlain here enjoyed, in the 
arms of his children, that happineſs which 
he had been 0 * _— of by bis 
. = wite ; 
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neſs of his condition ; but the chamberlain” 8 


uf ual Nate. 


dering what was to be done further, He 


| faid he at laſt, you ſhall ſtay here with me 
ſhook his head alſo. The young folks 


were of the major's opinion 5 but Hennig | 
and Seibold agreed with that of the count. 
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wife ; ; but it was only fon a few moments, 


as he was ſoon obliged to think of returns 


ing. The major endeavoured to perſuade 
him to break the chain of his ſlavery, and 
actually made him ſenſible of the wretched- 


dread of his wife had taken too deep root, 
and the nearer he approached Moorberg, 
he found himſelf ſo much the more in his 


Next morning, as ſoon as the young mar- 
ried folks made their appearance and had 
recei ved the uſual compliments the count 
walked about in a thoughtful mood, conſi- 


then drew the major aſide to a corner, and 


deſired him to deliberate on the ſame ſub- 


jet. The major ſhook his head: - Ay, 
at Sollingen and be happy. The count 


being next conſulted, Louiſa and Emilia 
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While the different parties concerned 
were diſputing on this point, Hennig re- 
tired to his own room, and in a note re- 
minded the count of bis promiſe to ſecure 
for him the place of foreſter; wrote in 
Seibold's favour to the old page; gave him 
an account of the various accompliſhments 
and talents of his brother. in- law, and re- 
queſted his advice in regard to the beſt 
method of procuring him a place. The 
old page was rejoiced to have an opportu- 
nity of ſhowing his gratitude to a family 
to whom he was ſo much indebted on Do- 
rothy's account. He laid the letter before 
the prince, and his application was not 
fruitleſs. Young Halden was reſtored to 
his office of foreſter; and it was propoſed 
to Seibold that he ſhould purchaſe, with 
the title of counſellor of ſtate, the great 
bailliwick at Rhenſen. This was exactly 
what Hennig had been thinking of, and 
was alſo what Seibold wiſhed. _ 

The ſervant whom Hennig had dif} patched | 
to the prince's reſidence with the letters 
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brought the anſwers to Ranſleben, where 
the whole family of Sollingen were then on 
a viſit. The: count, to whom Hennig 
communicated them, had nothing to ſay 
againſt the office of foreſter; but in regard 
to the bailliwick he ſhook his head. Ts 
Seibold then rich? aſked he - As rich as I 
am, replied the major— He will touch 
20,000 crowns—A mere trifle! He ſhall 
have thirty, and down on the nail—that I 
aſſure Emmy of; and even. in that caſe 
Seibold does not receive one penny for 
Hennig's life; nor ſhall he receive, becauſe f 
for that ſervice he enjoys my whole heart. 
The count, propoſed that with the 
tha ſum an. eſlate ſhould be rather pur- 
chaſed for Seibold. That, however, Sei- 
bold oppoſed— Ves, ſaid the old coufin, 
and a patent of nobility muſt be purchaſed E 
But that the major forbade for ever. 

At the end of a fortnight the two new. 
married pair went to the capital; and Sei- 
bold was able to enter on his office imme- 


diately, as the widow of the . poſ= WM 


3 ſeſſor 


ſeffor reſt igned ber right i in his Er Be- 


fore he and Hennig took leave of each 


other, the two friends retired to a private 


apartment for a few minutes. F will one 
day reſign my place, faid Hennig, and 


then, dear brother, you ſhall ſhare with 
me in-all that 1 poſſeſs. 'You ſeem to en- 


tertain no doubt, Hennig ſaid Seibold, 


and therefore I can from my heart ſay yes 
They then ſeparated with tears of Joy. and 


; friendſhip. 


The major with his wife, daughter, * 


che old huſſar were now almoſt always pay- 
ing viſits, ſometimes to Hennig in the ca- 


pital, and ſometimes to Seibold at Rhenſen. 


And at both places, ſaid the major, God 


has made for my old man a heaven upon 


earth ! After the two weddings he would 
have entertained no more thoughts of Moor- 
berg, Charles and Selenberg, bad not his 
_ Gſter-in-law reminded him of them by a very 
vneivil letter, She was ſoon informed by the 
voice of fame of Emilia's and Hennig's 
warriage, and her hatred towards the fa- 
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mily of Sollingen acquired new lrength. 
She, indeed, was obliged to be filent, as 


| ſhe heard, almoſt at the ſame time, chat 


ZSeibold was appointed by the prince a coun- 
ſellor of ſtate, and therefore could hope 
nothing from any complaint ſhe might: 
make againſt him. She, however,. gave: 
vent to her ſpleen in a letter which ſhe ad- 
drefled to the major. The major laughed 
when he read it, and with great good hu- 
mour placed it on the window. He then 
ſaid ; I will pawn my life, ſhe thought, 
that I would not place this letter on the 

window ; but ſhe ſhall ſee that ſhe was: 
miſtaken !—Mrs. Halden had threatened, 
alſo, in the letter, to difi nherit Emilia. 


The major did not doubt that ſhe would 2 : 


keep her word; but he ſaid : Paperlapap .. 
If Charles ſhould die, I would be glad to 
know whether ſhe would then cauſe her 
money to be buried along with her. It is, 
however, fortunate that we have laid up a 
* for the day of need. We have no 

K 6 occaſion,, 
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occaſion, then, to give e any unea- 
ſineſs about her diſinheriting. 


The chamberlain's lady did not n 


mean to carry her threat into execution. 
Sbe even wiſhed ſometimes to be reconciled 


with her daughter: but ſhe in the mean 
time deferred it, becauſe ſhe believed 


that ſhe could purſue no ſtep without 
Charles's permiſſion. When ſhe informed 


him of the events that had taken place in 


the family, he returned her an anſwer re- 
plete with the moſt ſcurrilous expreſſions. 


Emilia, faid he, has married that beggar 


Seibold, and now ſhe may beg with him! 


I muſt affure you, dear mother, that if I 


entertained the leaſt idea that you would 
ever ſee Emilia again, or have the ſmalleſt 
intercourſe with her, I would quit Moor- 


berg, and even my country, and never ſet 


a foot in it more. No-! ſhould never re- 


1 turn to a mother who would cover me with 


ſhame, ſhould ſhe, through weakneſs, over- 


look the folly of a degenerate daughter. 
What! 


FA fa, A 


Y 


1 
What! ſee a girl who has married a beg= 
gar without her knowledge - ho has given 
ſo much uneaſineſs to her family — that 
would bring diſgrace upon us both !—No, I 
acknowledge her no longer as my fiſter— 
And now, mother, you have your choice 
Emilia muſt no longer be your daughter, 
or I ceaſe to be your ſon, | 
This letter had a powerful effect on the 
mother's weakneſs, It was intended to 
make her ſtifle the ſenſations of her heart, 
which ſhe actually did, though not without 
a few fecret fighs. Charles, 1n his letter, 
had not abſolutely required his mother to- 
diſinherit bis ſiſter; but ſhe trembled when 
ſhe reflected that he might perhaps do fo; 
for ſhe was ſenſible that ſhe would not have 
the courage to refuſe him. 
Charles actually entertained that den 
which his mother dreaded. Beyond Dreſ- 
den, and not far from the ſtation where he 
found his brother and Seibold together, 
Selenberg learned that a beautiful young 
widow, whom he already knew, reſided in 
F the 
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Charles, before we proceed to Vienna, let 


There's a fine woman for you I You muſt 


ſee her. When I firſt knew her, ſhe was 


married, elſe ſhe ſhould have been my wife 


and now, when ſhe is again free, the 


devil has fixed me to the yoke of wedlock. 


She is beautiful as a Venus, rich, young, 


witty, and aſtoniſhingly delicate in her be- 


baviour When ſhe was only ſixteen, ſne 
was ſeveral times at court, and the prince 


ſpoke of her beauty and talents in the high - 


eft ſtrains of rapture. To this deſcription 


Charles ſeemed to pay great attention. 


In the afternoon the travellers-arrived at 


woc ſeat of the counteſs, which was diſtin- 


v1 guiſhed by its beauty, and the magnificence 


of- the buildings and gardens. They a- 
ſcended an elegant flight of ſteps, and were 
conducted into a hall, the furniture and 
paintings of which filled Charles with aſto- 
niſnment. A few minutes after, the coun- 


7 _ in a light undreſs, which, however, 
made 


the neighbourhood. Hark ye,. ſaid be to 


us pay a viſit to the counteſs of Scharſleben. 


my 
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made her appear more enchanting, entered 
at another door. Her auburn hair floated - 
in the moſt beautiful ringlets around her 
forehead and ſnowy delicate neck. She 
wore a white morning-gown, which, while 
| ſhe converſed in an agreeable manner, ſe- 
parated every now and then before, and 
diſcloſed, for a few ſeconds, the moſt beau- 
tiful boſom that imagination could paint. 
No, faid ſhe, with a cajoling voice, as ſhe-. 
friſked into the room no, my dear Selen- 
berg, E could not wait to dreſs—I muſt ab- 
folutely requeſt you, myſelf, not to loſe- 
patience while Jam doing ſo. 1 
Charles made a low bow. — This is my 
friend, Mr. Halden, ſaid Selenberg. 
That is to ſay, replied the counteſs laugh- 
ing, my friend alſo, ſince friends muſt al - 
ways ſhare in every thing that is good and 
perhaps you will not take it amiſs if I ſhould 
admit you both into my drefling-room—T 
did not intend to have dreſſed before din- 
ner; but I ſhall have done in a few mi- 
nutes.—— Charles! in the mean time was ſo 
| enraptured 
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enraptured that he ſcarcely knew how "Th 


felt—ſo great was the impreſſion made on 


him by the beautiful counteſs. He admired 
the wittineſs of every thing ſhe ſpoke ; and, 
indeed, her whole converſation was exceed- 
ingly captivating. Charles and Selenberg 


then accompanied her to her dreſling-room. 


The counteſs chatted for a conſiderable 
time, and, before the two viſitors were 
aware, the lady was ſtanding behind a 
tranſ parent window-curtain in order to dreſs 
herſelf. * falnay 5 

Selenberg now began to W reſpect 
ing the court; and the counteſs was almoſt. 
ready to burſt her ſides with laughing, 
Selenberg with great humour ran over the: 


chronique ſcandaleuſe, and in his ſatire ſpared 


no onNe—not even himſelf ; for he. related 
the hiſtory of his own marriage, with all the 
droll incidents which had attended 

Charles alſo, as well as the counteſs, con- 
tributed his ſhare rowards this ſcene, which 
conſiſted in a recital of the moſt. fooliſh 


events, and almoſt uninterrupted peals of 
Javghter, 
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laughter. Evening approached before the 
two viſitors were aware. They wiſhed to 
depart : but the counteſs inſiſted that her 
bureau deſprit, as ſhe humorouſly called 
her company, muſt hold a fitting the next 
day. They remained together till midnight ; 
and the counteſs, at length, ſaid with a 
laugh: I wiſh you pleaſant reſt, gentlemen, 
What do you ſay to your new acquain- 
tance ? aſked Selenberg—lI ſay that you are 
a poor panegyriſt, replied. Charles; the 
counteſs exceeds your deſcription a thou- 
ſand times. In the company of this lady, 
added Charles with ſparkling eyes, I have 
for the firſt time felt what life properly is. 

Next morning, the firſt thing Selenberg 
did, was to tell the counteſs that Mr. Halden 
was over head and ears in love with hes. — 
Not, added he, with that enchanting face, 
and that divine neck; but you muſt un- 
doubtedly. be ſurpriſed at the fine taſte of 
my friend with your wit and good ſenſe. 
The counteſs ſaid, laughing: That I can per- 
| . muk— 
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pay proper reſpect tomy wit and good ſenſe! 
Charles was ſome what diſconcerted by Selen- 
berg's prattling; but the counteſs gave him, 
as her avowed lover, ſo many little marks of 
preference, and addreſſed herſelf to him ſo 
often, that he at length found Selenberg's 


expreſſions exceedingly friendly. Next 


morning both withed to purſue their jour- 


ney; but the counteſs, addreſſing her lover, 
requeſted him to indulge her for one day 
more. To-morrow, fad the, I ſhall return 


to Dreſden, and you muſt accompany ine 


thither | What have you to do at Vienna? 


There are churches and entertainments at 


Dreſden, as well as elſewhere. With re- 


gard to Selenberg, I can excuſe him; he 
has fins for the remiſſion of which he muſt 


pray; and he muſt endeavour alſo to mend 


his figure by a little good living. When he 
turns more virtuous, and acquires better 


bodily condition, he may come to Dreſden 


to fetch you. Here ſhe ſaid ſo many ſmart 
* ang Selenberg's thin haggard 


look, 


mit—and now: 1 would adviſe you to-day to 
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look, that he at length promiſed to go 
along with her to Dreſden. No one could 
deny any thing to ſuch a woman; and her 
propoſal was accordingly agreed to. 
Charles never enjoyed a more pleaſant 
| jaunt than that which he made with the 

counteſs to Dreſden, though he and Selen- 
berg were abſolutely obliged to comply in 
every thing with her wiſhes. She wrote a 
few cards, and in the evening there was a 
numerous aſſemblage at her houſe. Charles 
had admired her good humour, and now 
he was aſtoniſhed at the delicate politeneſs 
with which ſhe behaved to all around her. 
Every one ſtrove to enjoy the pleafure of 
her converſation 3 but ſhe paid particular 
attention to her two gueſts, Wherever 
| ſhe appeared, ſhe carried life and joy along 
with her; and every where ſhe had fome- 
thing to do—in one place to help ſome: 
young man to employment ; in another to. 
terminate a law-ſuit; in a third.to effect a 


reconciliation—and ſo. on. | 
Cialis 
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Charles admired her ſtill more when he 
remarked that ſhe employed her attractions 
to be uſeful to mankind, and that ſhe had 


no other object in view.—I am handſome, 


ſaid ſhe, one — evening that | know well; and 
wiſh to ſee whether my word will have more 
weight with the old preſident, than the ne- 
ceſſity of a whole family, who for years have 
been looking to the termination of their 
Nur, fuir in vain, and have now had recourſe 
to me. I cauſe myſelf to be invited to dine 
where the old preſident is invited; play an 
hour or two with the old gentleman; and 


am ſo prudent, and ſo compoſed, that he is 


highly overjoyed. After we have done 

play, I ſeat myſelf by him; talk of Ie bon 

vieux tems, and. wiſh that he were ſtill young, 

or that I were a little older. I ſigh ; begin 

to ſpeak of the law-ſuit; ſqueeze his dry 
cold hand, and ſuffer him to ſqueeze mine 

in return—On account gf that indulgence. 
the proceſs makes a gigantic ſtep. This 
morning I had the preſident at my toilette, 
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and ſuffered him to play with my bait—that 
is to kiſs my arm and now * ſult will go 
on poſt-haſte. 
O how benevolent ! ſaid Charles; and 


was caught in the ſame trap in which the 
old gentleman had been caught. 


Benevolent! replied the counteſs Point 


de tout. 1 am totally unacquainted with the 
people whom I ſerve, What are they to 
me ?—lIt gives me great pleaſure to ſee that 
Beauty and not Plutus alone brings blind 
| Juſtice a little into the right way. J ſaid to 
the preſident this morning, as he was praiſing 
my attractions: Juſtice, truly, is not blind as 
ſhe 1s repreſented ; but ſhe ought to be 
painted with a pair of crutches. He laughed 
till he was almoſt ready to die; and did not 


perceive that my obſervation was more 


applicable to himſelf than to Juſtice. 


In ſuch ſcenes the counteſs was engaged 
inceſſantly. She entertained the moſt ſeri- 
ons company with laughing and fooliſh inci- 


dents; and would at the ſame time write 


letters of the utmoſt importance, She un- 
dertook 
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008 every thing ſhe was defired, pro- 
vided no one was to be injured by it ;—at 
any rate when that was the caſe, ſhe could 
be perſuaded to it 'only by great art and 
cunning. She had her head, therefore, 


ing the parts ſhe had to act, and without 


abandoning her uſual follies. She depend- 
ed more on her art and cunning than on 
her charms. Every ſtranger, not altoge- 
ther inſignificant, was welcome to her; and 
ſhe made every exertion to ſhine before 
them; to act the moſt ſingular parts, and 
to conduct the moſt wonderful plans to a 
happy iſſue. Such a ſtranger was Charles. 
She appeared with him 1n all companies ; 


drank tea with him even before ſhe got out 


of bed; and fat up alone with him at mid- 


night ;—while Selenberg, who now ſeldom 
indulged in diſſipation, retired to enjoy reſt. 
Charles was exceedingly flattered on ac- 


count = the preference given to him by a 


Woman 


always full of a thouſand intrigues, which 
the carried on, all at the fame time, with- 
out bewildering herſelf, without confound- 


woman of ſo many accompliſhments. His 
yanity aſcribed her behaviour to a ſecret 
paffion which ſhe entertained for him; and 
this idea till ſerved to ſtrengthen his attach- 
ment to her. A new and more interefting 
ftranger would have ſoon rouſed him from 
his dream; but ſach a ſtranger was not then 
preſent, He retained, therefore, his ſup- 
poſed conqueſt; and became more and 
more the ſlave of the beautiful counteſs. 
He was ſo blind as not to perceive that ſhe 
ſoon began to direct her wit even againſt 
him. At a maſked ball, he luckily ſuffered 
himſelf to be placed by her in a globe, 
which ſhe, in the character of Folly, drag- 
ged after her by a chain. Every body 
laughed at the conceit of the counteſs, who 
carried in her hand a mirror with this inſcrip- 
tion, The Image of Folly ; and in which ſſie 
ſhowed thoſe who accoſted her their own 
image, Charles in his canvas covering was: 
enchanted with the whim of the counteſs, 
who thus amuſed herſelf at the expence of 
every maſk, When ſhe left the ball- room, 
in 


3 


1 
in order to change her dreſs, ſhe preſented 
the mirror to him alſo; and for this arch 
trick he imprinted a kiſs on her beautiful 
hand. t 5 

O what a woman! ſaid he a thouſand 
times as he ſat alone in his own apartment; 
and it was now almoſt impoſſible to make 
him leave Dreſden. He expreſſed his ad- 
miration to the counteſs herſelf; and ſhe 
now for the firſt time diſplayed before him 
all her arts. To- day he found her draw- 
ing; next morning with her harp in her 
hand; and afterwards at her writing-deſk 
correcting verſes of her own compoſition. 
She was far from being complete miſtreſs 
of all theſe accompliſhments ; but ſhe knew 
how to employ them at the proper times, as 
well as in the proper places, ſo that Charles 
beheld her talents with the deepeſt reſpect. 
The counteſs, who was ambitious of 
ſhining, wiſhed to be courted by every man 
with whom ſhe had any intercourſe ; to be a 
Ninon de |I'Enclos—a German Aſpaſia— 
and in ſome meaſure ſhe accompliſhed her 


aim. 
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aim. The firſt miniſters were fond of be- 
ing frequently at her houſe; and ſhe always 
had a circle of the higheſt characters around 
her. But, notwithſtanding all her finefle, 
| ſhe was not able to obtain properly what ſhe 
had in view, and what coſt very little trouble 
either to Aſpaſia or to Ninon—to unite no- 
bility and talents together. —She wiſhed 
to be a celebrated woman; but ſhe had nei- 
ther Aſpaſia's abilities nor the heart of 
Ninon, and was nothing elſe than vain, 
That ſhe had loved, and that ſhe would 
love ſtill again, ſhe confeſſed without hefita» 
tion, and prided herſelf in her inconſtancy; 
but ſhe did not, like Ninon, ſupply the loſs 
of her affection by the tendereſt friendſhip. 
Notwithſtanding all this, ſhe enjoyed a good 
reputation; and no one believed that her 
lovers had cauſe to boaſt of having received 
from her any particular favours. © 
Charles was now her ſuitor ; and ſhe took 
great pains to perſuade her acquaintance 
that ſhe loved him, though ſhe found means 
as often as they were alone to keep him.at 
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the moſt reſpectable diſtance. Charles was 


ſtill more overcome by the attractions of this 
inchantreſs, and began to wiſh to get poſ- 

ſeſſion of her entirely, Having told this to 
Selenberg, the latter replied : Do you take 
me then for the countels ? Charles con- 
feſſed to him that he could not comprehend 
her—Yes, my dear Halden, returned Selen- 


berg, as ſoon as you can comprehend her, 


it will be all over, The whole inchantment 
_ conſiſts in this, that ſhe is incomprehenſible, 


—All Dreſden believes, ſaid Charles, that 


ſhe loves me; bur I do not believe it.—She 
| Jocks herſelf in with me, and talks ſo loud 


that her whole family can hear us; but ſhe is 


never cooler than when we are thus locked 
up and alone. Give me your advice, Selen- 


berg! I am deſperately in love with this 


wonderful woman — Selenberg laughed, 
and ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, 

Charles embraced the firſt opportunity to 
declare his love to the counteſs in the ten- 
dereſt expreſſions. The counteſs ſeemed 


loſt in Jeep 3 had tears in her eyes, 


and 
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as long as my heart finds you ſo. 
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and ſqueezed him by the band; tur matters 
proceeded no farther. He repeated this 
ſcene in the courſe of a few days; and ſhe 
behaved in the ſame manner as before. 
Charles now flattered himſelf with the 
ſweeteſt hopes, and urged his ſuit with more 


confidence. As ſoon as ſhe confeſſed that 


he was not indifferent to her, he fell down 
enraptured at her feet and ſwore eternal love. 
The counteſs replied, laughing: I promiſe 
you love as long as you are worthy of it, or 
If 
fidelity, replied Charles, laying hold of her 
hand and kiſſing it if love and eſteem, 
if endeavours to anticipate all your wiſhes 
can deſerve your love, I will enjoy it eter- 
nally, my dear counteſs! 17 
The counteſs raiſed him up with a look 
of tenderneſs, and he was loſt in rapture and 
ecſtacy, but proceeded no farther, At the 
end of a fortnight he ventured to mention 
the word marriage; and the eye of his goddefs 
became, according. to every appearance, 


more obſcure. She wiſhed for a lover, but 
| = not 
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not a | huſband; and her love for "+. OEM 
would certainly at this moment have been 
extinguiſhed, had not her ſteward, who 
was entruſted with the care of her affairs, 
intervened to prevent it. 

The counteſs had become extremely ex- 
travagant, though her expences did not 
ſeem to be immoderately great. In Dreſden 
her houſe was ſimple-and neat; but on her 

eſtate in the country ſhe had a palace, to 
which ſhe retired every year, and had a 
dozen of covers laid every day on her table, 
This ſhe might have done without injuring 
her capital but there was ſomething elſe 
which deranged her finances. In the hall 
of her palace ſtood a couple of veſtals of 
marble, which had been dug up in Italy; 
above the chimney- piece there was an 
antique bas - relief; in her bed- room hung a 
beautiful ſaint with the head of an ange}, 
by Guido Reni; and in every apartment 
there were coſtly paintings or other works 
of art, which ſhe herſelf had purchaſed, and 
for which tbe had therefore paid a double 


4. | | price, 
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price. Her furniture was ſimple, but of 


Engliſh or French manufacture; and, be- 
ſides, ſhe could not fit on the ſame ſopha, 
view herſelf in the ſame mirror, or look at 
the ſame watch above half a year at moſt, 


Every itinerant virtuoſo played in her apart- 


ment before a ſelect circle of her friends, 
and received in return a gold watch having 
her name inſcribed on it with diamonds, or 


a box of great value. In this manner one 


capital after another was expended on dit- 
ferent articles, and ſhe was fill called the 
beautiful rich counteſs, when ſhe was in 


reality almoſt a beggar, 
Fer ſteward reminded her, from time to 
time, how her affairs ſtood; but inſtead of 


returning an anſwer, ſhe would warble an 
Italian air, and put her name to bills, or to 


| whatever elſe he laid before her, without 
looking at them, in order that ſhe might free 
| herſelf as ſoon as poſſible from thoſe gloomy 


mortals who could do nothing elſe than 


count money. People lent, and the countels 


borrowed ſum after ſum—cill at length, 
TW | zuſt 
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juſt at the time when Cbarles pronounced 
the terrible word marriage, the ſteward in- 
formed her, that unleſs ſhe could deviſe 
ſome means to retrieve her affairs, ſhe muſt 
abſolutely become a bankrupt. . 

The beautiful counteſs was now obliged 
to come to a conſultation with her ſteward, 
and it was found that her affairs were alto- 
gether deſperate. With whatever reluc- 
tance ſhe turned her thoughts to marriage, 
ſhe could, however, no longer avoid it. She 
again caſt ſome tender looks at Charles, who 
had already loſt all hope ; and he again 
proſtrated himſelf at her feet. He pro- 
nounced the word marriage once more 
with a tremulous voice; and with down- 
caſt eyes ſhe ſtretched out her beautiful 
hand to him. Charles now took advantage 
of his victory, and urged the countels to 

haſten the happy moment. 
Every body was aſtoniſhed when they 
heard that Mr, Halden had ſucceeded with 
the counteſs; and no one would believe it 


rel the contract was actually ft gned. Charles, 
| | who 
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who had communicated this intelligence to 
his mother, from whom he received a letter 
filled with the moſt joyful congratulations, 
continued his entreaties to the counteſs, and 
ſhe at length gave her full conſent. He 
now rejoiced that lady Louiſa was become 
the wife of his brother; and conſidered | 
himſelf as fortunate in the higheſt degree. 

Mrs. Halden ſent notice to the major by 
a letter, couched in the loftieſt terms, of the 
reſpectable connection which her ſon had 
formed, The major replied with a hearty 
prayer for Charles's happineſs, and con- 
cluded by faying : I wiſh you had informed 
me alſo that Charles has got a good wife, 
and not merely one that is rich and beauti- 
ful. Riches and beauty are only varniſh ; 
and a worm-eaten chair is a uſeleſs thing 
were it even gilt and lackered all over 
Mrs. Halden conſidered this as the ſpeech 
of | poverty, 

Charles heard by degrees, 6 he did 
not learn the wkole truth, that his wife's affairs 
were at that time in great confuſion, He, 
L 4 © hows 
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however, till imagined that ſhe was in 
good circumſtances, if not extraordinarily 
rich ; and his mother was obliged to ſend 
him a very conſiderable ſum in order that 
the debts of the moſt importunate creditors | 
might be paid. The ſteward, who till re- 
tained the management of the money con- 
cerns, involved them in ſo much obſcurity 
that Charles was not able to diſcover the 
true ſtate of them, and his ſpouſe requeſted 
him not to interfere in theſe matters, He 
at length became ſuſpicious of the ſteward ; 
took the advice of experienced perſons ; 
and, at laſt, ſaw the gulph into which 
the counteſs had precipitated herſelf by her 
imprudence. As a number of creditors 
now appeared, it was found neceſſary to ſell 
| her property, and Charles's young ſpouſe 
could retain ſcarcely any thing more than 
her linen and clothes. It was fortunate for 
| her that this cataſtrophe took place during 
the honey-moon ; for in regard to money 
Charles was far from entertaining magnani- 
mous ideas. At preſent he abſtained from 
reproaching 
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reproaching his wife, becauſe he found him. 
ſelf too happy in the poſſeſſion 'of her: 
but he was obliged to give up his plan 
of continuing at Dreſden, His wife her» 
ſelt preſſed him to leave it; and retired 
with him, firſt to Moorberg, but not with a 
view of reſiding there conſtantly, 
Charles's parents had learned little or 
nothing of all this, and the chamberlain's 
lady was therefore in the utmoſt joy, when 
ſhe ſaw her ſon's wife arrive with a crowd 
of domeſtics, and ſeveral .carriages laden 
with linen and clothes. She had cauſed. 
the beſt apartment in the houſe to be new 
painted and furniſhed to receive the elegant 
young lady, and imagined that what ſhe 
had done would obtain great approbation 
but, to her aſtoniſhment, the young lady 
looked around her with much indifference, 
and then ſaid to Charles: What an abo- 
minable taſte! My maids were better ac- 
commodated | I thought, and you told 
me, that every thing would be arranged 
and prepared in a proper manner, Had L 
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only brought with me my carpets and a 
part of my paintings I- Charles pacified 
her with the aſſurance that every thing 


would ſoon be put upon another footing. - 


The young lady commanded, and it was 


neceſſary that arrangements ſhould immedi» 


ately be made for obeying her, that the 


hall ſhould be altered. The ſtairs. in the 


houſe were to her too ſteep, and the garden 
was a cabbage-field which ſhe could not 


bear to look at, and which was as deficient. 
in ſtatues as the houſe was in paintings. A 


Flora and the four Seaſons, which ſtood in 
the garden, ſhe called mere blocks, and 


would no longer endure them. The cham- 
| berlain's lady ſhewed her the picture gallery, 


which contained a collection of family por- 


traits in culraſſes, with marſhal's batons 


and large perukes. The young lady burſt 
into a loud fit of laughter when ſhe ſaw 
them, and ſaid : I would prefer one Teniers 
with five or ſix boors to your whole kindred, 
The chamberlain's lady became as red as 
ſcarlet ; ſhe, however, made no reply, and 

= only 
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only thought: This is exactly like the ma- 
jor ! Prefer boors to nobility Ito gene— 
rals !l-——"The young lady, eue meant 
only painted boors. 

The chamberlain ſuffered moſt by the 
arrival of his daughter-in-law, He was 
obliged to reduce his darling cabinet, which 
his wife had never meddled with, from 
three apartments to one; and to lend 
away his canary birds, becauſe the young 
lady could not endure their cry, He 
ſhook his head with ſirong marks of diſ- 
pleaſure at every thing he ſaw in the 
houſe, and ſcarcely ever quitted his own 
apartment. Formerly he had fat down to 
dinner in his morning gown 3 but now he 
was obliged to appear at table in full dreſs, 
In a word, the old gentleman was quite out 

of his element. 
The mother ſoon found bertel obliged 
to comply with all the whims of her 
daughter-in-law : but, on the other hand, 
ſhe enjoyed the triumph that her Charles 
was conlidered as the molt fortunate man in 
: 1. 6 Germany. 
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Germany, The very conſiderable ſums 
which ſhe had ſecretly ſaved could not, ſhe 
thought, be better employed than for the 
gratification of her ſon ; and if the whims 
of the young lady were not too expenſive, 
they were always humoured, 

Jaunts were frequently undertaken to the 
capital, and theſe alſo required great ex- 
| pence; for Charles and his mother both 
wiſhed to make as ſplendid a figure before 
Hennig's eyes as poſſible, As ſoon as 
Charles's lady appeared at court, ſhe ſub- 
dued every heart, The prince was ex- 
tremely fond of her company, and gave 
ſplendid f#tes in order to ſhew his reſpe& 
for her. Charles, therefore, was ſoon a 
man of great importance. He was offered 
place at court : but he feared that the 
prince might become dangerous to his 
wife's virtue ; and, beſides, ſhe herſelf per- 
ſuaded him to refuſe it. By holding 
a place her huſband would have been 
much confined ; and the had now a 
great many jaunts in her head, as it was 

impoſſible 
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impoſſible for her to continue long in one 
reſidence. 

Charles, nevertheleſs, endeavoured to 
employ the favour he enjoyed 'at court to 
his own advantage. He ſaw that he had 

occaſion for a large income, in order to 
gratify the deſires of his wife; and, there- 
fore, he wiſhed to bring matters into ſuch a 
train that Emilia ſhould be diſinherited. 
Though it was very difficult for the mo- 
ther to come to this reſolution, ſhe at laſt 
was unable to withſtand the repreſentations, 
prayers and threats of her ſon, eſpecially 
as he ſhewed her that he would have no- 
thing to live on but her property, and that 
Emilia beſides would become rich. (Sei- 
bold by his bargain had indeed been a 
conſiderable gainer, becauſe he underſtood 
agriculture, and lived in a very frugal 
manner.) | | 
The chamberlain's lady undertook to 
perſuade her huſband to comply with her 
deſire. He held out a long time, not- 


withſtanding all her . teaſing and 
abuſe; 
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abuſe ; but he was at laſt obliged to yield, 
and to make a will, in which Charles was 
left ſole beir—to the excluſion of Emilia, 
becauſe ſhe had married without the con- 
ſent of her parents. The beautiful young 
wife was charged to communicate this to 
the prince, as if in the courſe of converſa- 
tion; which ſhe accordingly did, and he 
had nothing to ſay in oppoſition, becauſe 
Emilia was now become indifferent to 
him, and young Mrs. Halden highly inte- 
reſting. 
Charles ſound Louiſa and his brother, 
who cared nothing about the court, and 
who, when his buſineſs was done, lived in 
the boſom of domeſtic felicity, one day in 
a company, and gave him a deſcription of 
his wife with ſuch an air of triumph as he 
thought muſt humble him : I wiſh, ſaid he 
to Hennig, that you may be as happy as I ! 
Hennig laughed and returned no anſwer. 
As ſoon, however, as he got home and 
ſaw his Louiſa place her infant at her mo- 


therly breaſt, he kneeled down near her, 
kiſſed 
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kiſſed her hand, and ſaid with tears of joy 
in his eyes: If my mother and brother 
could only behold you with your child at 

the breaſt, they would perhaps compre- 
hend that I am far happier by your ſide 
than in the tireſome buſtle of a court. 
Louiſa's father died, and Hennig re- 
ſigned his office in order that he might 
reſide on his eſtate. He now reminded 
Seibold of their former converſation, and 
Seibold renewed his promiſe of going to 
live with him as ſoon as the twelve years of 
his leaſe were expired. 
Emilia having by this time become a 
mother, the major would now ride from 
Ranſleben to Rhenſen, and from Rhenſen to 
Ranſleben, and ſit there for hours by the 
happy mothers, while his eyes ſparkled 
with joy. Look ye, my dear old Hennig, 
ſaid he often as he returned, and ſtopping 
his horſe : I can here challenge the whole 
world to produce a more fortunate man 
than myſelf; God be praiſed for it! At 
preſent I am afraid of death am ſo happy! 
— | While 
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- While peace and contentment prevailed 
in the narrow circle around the three happy 
families of Sollingen, ee = 
Rghenſen, diffipated pleaſure diffuſ 


fluence to a greater diſtance around — | 
berg. Balls, hunting parties, and meetings 


of various kinds, ſucceeded each other there 


without intermiſſion ; and even the prince 
himſelf paid ſeveral viſits at Moorberg. 
The chamberlain's lady was intoxicated 
with joy at this good fortune, and would 


gladly have invited Hennig and his wife 
in order to ſhew them her triumph, had not 
Charles remm̃ded her that, on account of 
Emilia's being diſinherited, it was impoſſi- 


ble to have any intercourſe with Hennig; 


but ſhe told every one who came from 
Ranſleben, and Sollingen, that her fon had 


been viſited by the prince. In this manner 


the intelligence was conveyed to the old 
couſin at Ranſteben, who ſaid to Hennig 
and her Louiſa with a ſigh: Only think now, 

the prince has been at Moorberg ! The 
family of Moorberg are exceedingly fortu- 
| nate 


Such an honour !—Loviſa looked 


nate ! 


at her ſon ; laid hold of Hennig's hand with 


every expreſſion of joy, and ſaid : The 
prince may have been at Moorberg ; but 
here we enjoy heaven and every thing that 
renders angels and ſaints happy—Love and 
Peace !—That is, ſaid the old lady fighing, 


that you have eyes for nobody elſe but your 
And for that 


huſband and your little one ! 
reaſon: the court never enquires after you. 
And we never enquire alter * 2 


Louiſa. | 
Ves, ſaid the old lady, I know well that 


every thing is indifferent to you, provided 
you are beloved by your huſband : the 
prince will never come hither, or things 
muſt be much changed ! 

The old couſin made ſeveral dne at- 
tempts to renew her intimacy with the cham- 


berlain's lady; but ſhe at laſt gave them over 
when ſhe found that ſhe was not ſupported 


by Hennig and Louiſa, and that they paid 
no attention to the compariſons which ſhe 
| drew 
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drew between "ine" life at Ranſ- 
leben, and the happy life at Moorberg. 
The family of Moorberg, however, did 
not live ſo happily as the old lady imagined, 
Charles and his wife ruled indeed in the 
houſe with uncontrouled ſway, as the father 
paſſed every thing over in filence, and the 
mother approved whatever they did. But 
their almoſt imperceptible dependence on 

the old chamberlain appeared to them an 
oppreſſive burden, becauſe they were not 
yet maſters of the property, The produce 
of the eſtates came for the moſt part into 
| Charles's hands; but if any thing of impor- 
tance was to be undertaken, and for which 
a larger ſum was neceſſary, they were always 
obliged to apply to the father. On ſuch 
occaſions the old man would venture to 
make ſome remonſtrances, as theſe were the 
only opportunities he had of ſhewing his 
conſequence. His ſon's wife had often ſpeedy 
occaſion for money; and as things now ſtood, 


ſhe was obliged to go through the tedious 
proceſs 


„ 

proceſs of procuring it from her father- in · 
law by the medium of her huſband. This 
delay was diſagreeable to her, and ſhe fre- 
quently ſaid, with her uſual levity: But 
how can your father be ſo ſhameleſs as to live 
ſo long Sometimes alſo: It is however 
excess vexatious that a childiſh dotard 
ſhould be the director of a man like youl 
Charles had governed his father almoſt from 
his infancy, and never entertained for him 
either love or reſpect. Theſe expreſſions 
of his wife made, therefore, no diſagreeable 
impreſſion upon him, and he even approv- 
ed them in his heart. Beſides, the inten- 
tions of the chamberlain, from many hints 
which he let drop reſpecting Hennig and 
Emilia, were become ſuſpicious to him. 
He was afraid that his father might go over 
to their ſide, ſhould the major interfere in 
the buſineſs, or ſhould his ſiſter importune 
him more cloſely. He, therefore, thought 
it moſt prudent to get, as ſoon as poſſible, 
full and uncontrouled poſſeſſion of his 
father's property. * made propoſals on 
„ "T1 this 
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this head to his mother, and the fooliſh 


woman found even this requeſt not unrea- 
ſonable. She of courſe promiſed to Charles 


that ſhe would bring it about, that the 
| whole property ſhould be made oyer to him 0 
in due form of law. 


When ſhe propoſed this ies to her 
huſband, he replied, to her great aſtoniſh- 


ment, with firmneſs and compoſure : I will 


do no ſuch thing !—Mrs. Halden held her 
tongue for a few minutes, and then made a 
ſecond attempt; but the chamberlain re. 


peated, with much tranquillity : 1 will do 


no ſuch thing ! and I defire you will tell 


this to your ſon. Mrs. Halden now began 


to ſtorm; and, having continued her violence 
for ſome time, at length aſked, with a flood 
of tears: Have you reſolved ? But the 


chamberlain was inexorable, and adhered to 
his former declaration: I will do no ſuch. 


thing ! Err 
The chamberlain's lady, who was not 
accuſtomed to meet with ſo much obſtinacy 


in her huſband, AA at laſt really quite 


furious, 


_ obſerved it, added: 1 muſt, indeed, take 


„ 
furious, and with a terrible look exclaimed: 
Lou ſhall, I tell you—youlhall!—Theſchame- 
berlain trembled, and his wife imagined that 
he was now about to comply. But he re- 
plied: I will not do it! and if you continue 
to teaſe me in this manner, I will call for 
the aſſiſtance of Hennig and the Major. 

On hearing this declaration, Mrs. Halden 
became pale as death. Her huſband having 


ſome ſtep of that kind if you do not leave 
me at peace. I have been obliged to reſign 
my apartment to Charles; but reſpecting 
this laſt requeſt, I will not ſuffer myſelf to 
be tormented any longer—A pretty thing 
indeed! I muſt give up all my property, 
in order that I may afterwards beg bread 
from my own ſon!—No!—lI vill do no ſuch 
thing: I will remain maſter of this room 
and of my own property as long as I live. 
The chamberlain's lady employed all the 

arts of an obſtinate head-ſtrong woman 
She cried, ſcolded, ſighed, threatened, and 

| frightened her poor huſband with the idea 
3 that 
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that he would be the occaſion of ev death, 
and pretended to be exceedingly ill. In the 
courſe of a few weeks ſhe at length excited 
her huſband's compaſſion, or rather his timi- 
dity; but her victory over him was how- 
ever far from being complete. The old man 
declared that he would give himſelf no con- 
cern ref] pecting the manner in which Charles 
| might employ his income ; but that he cer- 
\ tiainly would never agree to a formal reſi ig- 
: nation. This was all the declaration that 
Mrs. Halden was able to obtain from him. 
If his wife and Charles urged him till farther 
he would ſpeak of Hennig and the major ; 
and they would then immediately make an 
end of their importunity. 
The chamberlain's lady, who was well 
acquainted with her buſband's diſpoſition, 
| ſoon obſerved that he muſt have ſome other 
cauſe for his obſtinacy than what he pre- 
tended. She was, therefore, led to ſuſ- 
pect that he perhaps might have ſome idea 
of cancelling what he had done in regard 


ro the diſinheriting of Hennig and Emilia. 
Having 
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Having made. every poſſible enquiry, ſhe 
learned that her huſband, while ſhe was at 
the capital, had held a long conference with 
his ſteward, a young man of great probity, 
who was aſſiſtant to an old attorney in the 
neighbourhood, and that he had been ſeen, 
on that occaſion, to ſign ſome papers, 
| Two old peaſants had been called in pri- 
vately to the chamberlain by the old do- 
meſtic, and had been obſerved to wipe 
their eyes as they went out. The cham- 
berlain's lady concealed this diſcovery from 
Charles, in order that ſhe might not in- 
cenſe him more; but the behaved now to 
the-ſteward with greater civility, as ſhe did 
not know in what manner to proceed to 
get the ſecret from him. | 
Her huſband at length fell dangerouſly 
ill, and therefore ſhe could defer her plan 
no longer. She ſent for the ſteward, and 
ſaid to him in great confuſion: My huſband 
requeſts you will deliver to him the paper = 
which you drew up, and to which John 
and the two peaſants (here ſhe named them) 
were 
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Pore witneſſes—The ſteward heſitated—Tc 


concerns, continued ſhe with tears, our 
other two children whom my huſband 
wiſhes to ſee, and who are already ſent for. 
He, therefore, deſires to have the paper. 
I believe he intends to ſend it to the major. 

Mrs. Halden ſaid all this with a look of 
ſo much innocence that the ſteward was 
caught in the ſnare. I muſt, however, re- 
| plied he, deliver it to the chamberlain him- 
ſelf, your ladyſhip. 

——— That is what my huſband bimſelf 
| wiſhes, ſaid Mrs. Halden.—She then went 
to her huſband, who was lying in a ſort of 
- Number as if inſenſible, and ſaid to him: 
I have demanded from the ſteward the pa- 
per which concerns my property; but he 
vill not deliver it to me except in your pre- 
ſence. Tell him, therefore, that he muſt 
give it to me. The ſteward, in the mean 
time, had gone to fetch the will, which 
was ſealed up, and at that moment entered 
the room. Give it to my wife, ſaid the 


chamberlain; and again 1 ſunk into his half- 
flumber. 
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| fumber, Fhe ſteward approached a 2 
bed, in order to tell the chamberlain what 


the paper contained; but Mis. Halden re- 


queſted him not to ſpeak loud. When he 
had mentioned the contents, the chamber- 
lain anſwered, as had been almoſt always 
the caſe during his whole life: It is very 


well very well! Have you given it to my 


wife? —- The ſteward then retired without E 


ſuſpecting any deceptton. 


The chamberlain's lady had now got poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe important papers which had 
been ſo long a burden on her mind. Her | 
huſband, indeed, had ſolemnly acknow- 
5 ledged Hennig and Emilia as his heirs; 

and the ſtyle of the deed was ſo ſincere, and 
fo affecting, that it made a conſiderable 
impreſſion on the mother. She was ſo 
aſhamed that ſhe ſhewed to no one, not 
even to Charles, this writing, by which ſhe 


now learned that her huſband had been pre- 


ſent at Seibold and Emilia's marriage, and 


had given his conſent to their union. 
She now thought, wich great uncaſineſ, 


vol. Iv. M ; what 
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hat would be the caſe ſhould: Hennig and 
che major know any thing of theſe papers. 
She, however, aſſumed courage, as ſhe 
could bring the ſteward as an evidence to 
prove that her huſband had demanded back 
the will. It was neceſſary, therefore, above 
all things, that ſhe ſhould prevent her huſ- 
band from having any converſation with his 
brother or children. For this reaſon ſhe 
pretended that her huſband's illneſs was on- 
iy a flight indiſpofition ; and the more the 
Phyſician expatiated on the danger of his 
condition, the more did ſhe endeayour to 
inſpire the whole family with hopes. In 
the mean time the chamberlain's illneſs in- 
creaſed ſo much that it could no longer 
be concealed, and intelligence was convey- 
ed to Ranſleben and Sollingen that he was 
at the point ——_ 
Hennig immediately went to his uncle, 
and rode over with him to Moorberg. The 
chamberlain's lady received them both with 
falſe tears. Her huſband was already lying 


ſpeechleſs i in a continued ſlumber, and yet 
ſhe 


eng) 
ſhe conducted the viſitors with great appa 
rent diſtreſs into the apartment of her dy- 
ing huſband.. Hennig threw himſelf on the 
bed, exclaiming: O my dear father! and 
kiſſed his cold hand. The dying man, 
arouſed by the loud ſhout, at length opened 
his eyes. He ſeemed as if deſirous to col- 
lect all his ſtrength; but his eyes ſoon began 
to be again cloſed, Dear brother Toffel! 
cried the major with his ſtrong hoarſe voice, 
Here am I, and there is your ſon Hennig! 
Theſe ſounds once more arouſed the dying 
man. He opened his eyes, raiſed his arms, 
ſmiled, and ſtrerched out his hand to Hen». 
nig. | | 
Mrs, Halden was thrown into the utmoſt 
diſtreſs by this ſcene. Ah! he no longer 
knows any body! ſaid ſhe.—}lg knows us, 
replied the major. Brother, continued he, 
don't you know us? The chamberlain 
nodded.— ls that your ſn Charles? He 
ſhook his head. Is it your ſon Hennig? 
Fhe' chamberlain "nodded three times 
Do you love him, brother * He nodded 
_—_ M 2 By again, 
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again, and ſtretched out both his bade ts 
bim. —Give your ſon, then, your bleſſing! 
aid the major. The chamberlain folded 
his hands, and placed one of them on Hen- 
mg forehead. ey} 
| During this examination the chamber- 
lain's lady every moment expected to 
hear the queſtion, Shall Hennig be heir? 
And in order to prevent it ſhe threw her- 
ſelf, with loud lamentation, upon her huſ- 
band and kiſſed him, —The chamberlain 
' Ggnified-by a nod that they ſhould all retire 
40 ſome diſtance ; looked at Hennig, and 
wrote with: his finger on the bed, probably 
to give them to underſtand that he had left 
Fomething in writing. Huſh !: ſaid the 
major ſofily. As ſoon as he was filent, the 
chamberlain's mental powers ſunk under 
the weakneſs of the body, and he- _ fell 
into a ſlumber. 
Mrs. Halden then aid that 8 
had given orders he ſhould not be diſturbed 
during his ſlumbers. The major and Hen- 
nig were therefore quiet; but the latter 
8 did 
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did not leave the bed-ſide. In the evening 


bis father opened his eyes once more, and 
he was heard to pronounce ſome words 


which ſeemed to-ſound like Emilia! Hen- 
nig!—He then ſtretched out his hand to 
Hennig through all thoſe who ſurrounded - 


the bed, fighed once more, and breathed. 
his laſt. ww; 


| Fhe major cloſed bs brother” s eyes, and 
ſaid in a Jamentable tone: Farewell! May 
God grant you, in eternity, that happineſs 
which you was deprived of on earth by 


your own weakneſs and the worthleſſneſs of 


others ! Thou art now gone, dear brother! ho 


and we mult all follow thee to a place where 
hatred, on account of wretched money, has 
no power to make a ſeparation between 


hearts. Thou waſt not wicked, dear bro- 
ther! God will forgive thee, and us 


all. 
Hennig had fixed his eyes, full of tears, 


on his father's body, and, laying hold of 
bis hand, ſaid flowly, and in an Ming. 


manger : : Dear father A with this dying band 
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you gave me your blefing. He then threw | 
himſelf on his knees before bis mother, and 
exclaimed with great earneſtneſs: Dear mo- 


ther, grant me your bleſſing alſo !—Mers, 


Halden became pale as death, her heart 


j Palpitated, and her face ſeemed to be agt- 


rated by, a kind of convullive motion, 
While ſhe ſtruggled with herſelf ſhe laid 


| her trembling hand upon Hennig's fore- 


head, threw her arms around. him, and, 
midſt ſighing and ſobbing, preſſed him for 
a few moments to her breaſt. The horrors 
of her own conſcience deſtroyed in her bo- 
fom the finer ſenſations which were awaken- 
ed by this ſcene. She haſtened from the 


room, and felt as if the terror of the laft 


judgment had been purſuing her. On this 


occaſion ſhe did not know whether ſhe loved 
or hated Hennig. She would have behaved 
to him with propriety, had ſhe believed 


that he entertained no . the heri- 


Hennig and the major departed; and in 


nk days the latter received. a. note from 
| 1: the 


RY 
„ 
the widow, in which ſhe aſked whether Hen- 

nig and Emilia would give up their claims to 
the father's property, or wiſhed to be pre- 
ſent at the opening of the will. The major 
only demanded a copy of the will, whieh he 
received; and neither Hennig nor Emilia 
took any ſteps to maintain their right. 
Charles, therefore, had now attained his 
aim, and became ſole maſter of all that his 
father poſſeſſed, which was very conſider- 
able. The mother thought it moſt ad viſe- 
able to reſign her property alſo to him 
during her life-time. She made a preſent 
of three thouſand crowns to Emilia, and of 
a thouſand to Hennig. All the reſt ſhe. 
gave to Charles, and retained for herſelf 
only an annuity of ſix hundred. 
She expected reproaches from Hennig 
and Emilia for this conduct ; and yet both 
| thanked her, in letters full of the tendereſt 
expreſſions, for being ſo good as not to- 
forget them. My huſband, dear mother, 
ſaid Emilia, whom you do not mention— 
with ſo much goodneſs how could you. be 


M4 


3 
0 obdurate ? conſiders the preſent you 
ſent me as a ſacred depoſit. He cannot 
Prevail with himfelf to employ the money 
for his own private ufe, and has given it to 
the inſtitution for the ſupport of widows 
in the capital. It has been regiſtered as a 
preſent from you; and he rejoices, dear mo- 
ther, that many poor widows, at ſome fu- 
ture period, will remember your name with 
| bleſſings and tears of joy.— The mother was 
offended that her money had been treated 
"with fo much indifference; but ſhe ſtill re. 
ceived ſome pleafure from the manner in 
\ which it had been employed, as it flattered 
her vanity, Hennig. i in bis anſwer, treated 
his mother with much reſpeR, and ſhewed 
that he poſſeſſed the feelings of a ſon. 
Charles and his young beautiful wife had 
ſcarcely got poſſeſſion of the whole pro- 
perty, when they converted Moorberg into 
£ a magn.ficent manſion. The houſe was 
furrounded by a park laid out with the 
greateſt taſte : The ditches, dangerons 


1 drag. bridge, and the caſtle- gate, together 


witch 
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with the Grecian females, all diſappeared; s 


The Flora and the four Seaſons were eK 
changed for a few ſtatues of real beauty: 


New. furniture Was ſent for from Paris; Wy | 


gallery of fine paintings was formed, and a 
bandſome town-houſe was purchaſed in the: 


capital. Young Mrs. Halden now. repeat- 
ed the life ſhe had led at Dreſden; and her 


whole time was occupied with viſits, balls, 


les, and ſhort jaunts of pleaſure. Charles 


was ſurrounded with ſplendour; for he made 
a moſt ſhining, figure in the capital, and 
the prince behaved to him with no leſs: 
marks of diſtinction than he did to his wife. 
But Charles obſerved, with great pleaſure; 
that his wife kept the prince at a ref pectful 
diſtance. 

The prince, indeed, was charmed with 
the beauiy and ſprightlineſs of Mis. Hal- 
den, and his attachment increaſed every 

time he ſaw her. He at firſt believed that 
he ſhould have no great difficulty to obtain 
the end he had in view, as ſhe received his 
addreſſes with the utmoſt friendſhipꝑ; but 
* 1 


*. 
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ze ſoon had occaf on to remark, that che 
only encouraged him in order that ſhe 
might have the glory of giving him a re- 
fuſal. She avoided all occaſions where ſhe 
might have been alone with him even with- 
out impropriety, attached herſelf to the 
Princeſs, and was often in her company a 
Whole day together without being out of 
her fight. If the prince ever found a fa- 
vourable opportunity of ſpeaking with her 
alone, ſhe was always exceedingly jocoſe ; 
parodied his words, and turned what he ſaid 
In earneſt into mere jeſt. The prince heard 
that ſhe related to her huſband whole con- 
-verfations which he had held with her; and 
he was often afraid ſhe would lay in his 
preſence: His highneſs loves me! 
In a word, the prinee could make no- 
thing of this ſtrange woman, who neither 
liſtened to nor rejected his addreſſes. He 
became, therefore, ferious, ſilent, dejected, 
and reſerved. Young Mrs. Halden dil- 
played all her arts to attract him once more; 


And when he again approached, they had 
don 
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Both exchanged parts. She ſeemed to be- 
peeviſh, ſerious, and ſilent. In order to re- 
move out of the way one of the prince's; 
redoubts, which was formerly her darling 
pleaſure, ſhe reſolved to abſtain from her 
uſual long walks. 
The whole court obſerved that the prince 
loved Mrs. Halden. Many already en- 
deavoured to inſinuate themſelves into her 
favour; and ſome abje& ſouls attached: 
themſelves to her huſband, i in order that 
they might take advantage of his future in- 
fluence. The beautiful Mrs. Halden told 
her huſband in the evening what ſhe had 
- obſerved in the courſe of the day, and he 
| would exclaim with. rapture : With what a a. 
wife J am bleſt! | 
The prince at length 2oplied to Selen- 
berg, firſt in obſcure expreſſions, and then 
openly. Selenberg, however, ſaid, ſhrug- 
ging up his ſhoulders : Halden is my friend ! 
And am not I ſo too? replied the prince. 
Am not I ſo too? — The courtier made a. 
reſpectiul bow, and ſaid: As long as Mr. 
1 Fladen 


SA» 


Halden can gratify bis wife's taſte Bo pomp 
and luxury, ſhe will be invineible—1 know 
ber well! 
| Have you nothing Ender to ay ? aſked 
the prince. No, your highneſs ! replied 
Selenberg: I have nothing farther to. ſay. 
But, in my opinion, a good deal may be 
- + drawn from what I have ſaid already. bat 
I have to do, however, i is another point; but 
1 am not fond. of talking of things which 
may miſcarry. 

The prince embraced Selenberg; and 
the latter ſaid, laughing: A look of dif] plea- 
ſure from your highneſs would to me be 
more agreeable at preſent than this public 

mark of your favour. The world muſt not 
know that you honour me with your con- 
fidence, elſe Halden would withdraw his. 

The prince took particular notice of ihis 
expreſſion.. In a few days Selenberg was 
min open diſgrace, and the whole court be- 

haved to him with coolneſs. Charles alone 
yemained faithful io him: What is che rea- 


. fon? ſaid he to his friend, — And the latter 
replied, 
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replied, laughing : The prince ckarged me 


to endeavour to render your wife a little 


more compliant. I rejected this honouradle- 
employment, and it was very natural that I. 


ſhould fall into diſgrace, —Charles thanked 
Selenberg; ; and Selenberg adviſed him not 
to depend altogether on his wife's virtue t 


She i is a woman, ſaid he—ſhe is flattered, as 


every other woman would be, to think that 


ſhe is loved by a prince. You are indeed 
her confidant, Halden; but, however, ſhe 
tells you only what ſhe chinks proper. She 


will hardly confeſs to you, what I have ob- 


ſerved, that ſhe is not diſpleaſed with the 


| prince's addreſſes; and that, when he be» 


comes cool, ſhe endeavours to attract him 


again by ſwiles and kind looks. Ih a word, 


ſhe is a woman, and her lover is a prince. h 


Were I in your place, I would retire with 
her to Moorberg—People ſhould not throw 
themſelves in the way of temptation. 
Cbarles found what his ſriend ſaid to be 
extremely proper, and he ſqueezed his 


hand; but he could not reſolve to retire to 
" _ 
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Moorberg. Selenberg did not wiſh to ee 
him from the capital, but only to render 
him jealous, and to induce him to throw out 


reproaches againſt his wife, that he might 


then play his own game. He did not, how- 


ever, obtain his end. Charles had un- 
bounded confidence in his wife, as well as in 


Selenberg. He could not frequently avoid 


ſuffering his wife to be alone with the 


prince; and therefore he commiſſioned his 


friend to keep a watchful eye over them 


both. Selenberg promiſed to do ſo, and in 
a few days he ſaid to Charles, with a ſort of 


concern: Your wife, as yet, has no private 


intercourſe with the prince; but I am ap- 
prehenſive ſhe may fall, —He then related 
ſo many ſignificant rifles, that a ſpark of 
jealouſy was at length kindled in Halden's. 
breaſt, Charles now obſerved his wife more 


narrowly, and found that Selenberg was 
right—nay more, that ſhe actually deceived. 


bim. Some diſagreeable ſcenes took place 

between the huſband and wife; but they 
came to no explanation. Mrs. Halden 
g | only 


* 
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only ſaid, in a feeling manner : If you g 
on ſo, you cannot t expect a continuance of 

my love. | 
Selenberg made the W be had inſtil- 
led into Charles's breaſt to ferment more 
and more ; but he recommended to him to 
be ſilent, elſe his wife would proceed with 
more, caution and ſecrecy. Mrs. Halden, 
who had no turn for gallantry, and who 
was actuated merely by vanity, did not 
much reliſh the prince's addreſſes; and ſhe 
durſt not venture to give offence to Charles. 
Her huſband's jealouſy was ſtill increaſed 
by Selenberg's repreſentations; and he 
threatened to carry her with him to Moor- 
berg, and never to ſuffer her to return more 
to the capital. Conſcious of her own in- 
nocence, ſhe laughed in his face; ridiculed 
his ſuſpicions, and ſucceeded this time in 
rendering him again compoſed, as Selen- 
berg always ſucceeded in inflaming his jea- 
| louſy. Charles at laſt became exceedingly 
moroſe; aue he obliged his wife to abſent 
| herſelf from parties which ſhe had formed, 
and 
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and at which. ſhe had promiſed berſelf a: 
great deal of pleaſure. 
On an occaſion of this kind an alterca- 3 
tion took place between the huſband and 
wife, which was rendered much more ſe- 
vere, as the wife could only make a very 
bad defence. She at length had recourſe 
to tears, the uſual weapon? of her. ſex, 
Charles, who really loved her, ſunk into her 
arms, and requeſted her in ſo tender a 
manner not to deprive him of her fidelity, 
the only happineſs of his life, that ſhe: 
ꝑpreſſed him to her breaſt, and ſaid : Halden, 
'T have never violated the fidelity 1 owe to 
you by ſo much as even a thought. But 
let us have no more fuch ſcenes, I requeſt 
of you, unleſs you wiſh to provoke me to 
be unfaithful Let us, continued ſhe ten- 


derly, and embracing him let us drop this 


: ſubject for ever! 
They now came to an explanation re- 
ſpecting the origin of Charles's jealouſy. 
Charles, notwithſtanding the requeſt of his 
ö friend, mentioned the name of Selenberg . 
| Selenberg * 
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Sclenberg! ſaid his wife aſtoniſhed Selen- 
berg! He excited your jealouſy ?—and ſhe 
burſt into a loud fit of laughter. She at laſt 
ſaid : How ſingular !—How exceedingly 
droll se lenberg, however, is an artful 
. knave : he deceives you, and me alſo. _ 
We will catch him — my dear, in his 
own net! | 
Charles was aſtoniſhed at the exclamation. 
of his wife; and ſhe now told him that 
Selenberg had ſhewn uncommon attach- 
ment to her, and had lamented that ſhe was 
united to a huſband ſo jealous. I honeſtly 
confeſs, added lhe, that I heard him with 
patience, and in confidence made my com- 
plaint to him. He then ſpoke in favour of 
the prince, and procured him a hundred 
opportunities of feeing me alone. Truly, 
my dear, continued ſhe, had not theſe mo- 
ments diſconcerted his plan, I believe the 
artful villain would have ſucceeded in mak 
ing a perfect breach between us, in order 
that he might render me more expoſed ta. 
the prince's deſigns, Charles was aſtoniſh- 
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ed, and would not believe what ſhe fs 


| She produced, however, two letters from 


Selenberg, which contained a full proof of 
his views. As Charles ftill doubted, ſhe 
ſhewed him a letter in which the prince re- 
queſted Selenberg would endeavour to pro- 


cure him only a favourable look from the 


beautiful Halden. Selenberg had ſhewn 
this letter to young Mrs, Halden, juſt at the 
moment when ſhe was diſpleaſed with her 
huſband, and ſhe had ſnatched it from him. 
Charles was now convinced of Selenberg's 
treachery, which indeed he did not find ſo 


ſingular and ſo exceedingly droll as his wife 


did. He became perfectly reconciled to 
her; and calmly reſolved with himſelf to 
puniſh the worthleſs deceiver. 

Next morning he went with two of his 


: acquaintances to Selenberg, and ſaid : Mr. 
Preſident, I declare to you, in the preſence 


of theſe gentlemen, that you are a bad man, 


- and a villain !—Selenberg wiſhed to enter 


into an exculpation of his conduct; but as 


Charles would not liſten to him, he vas at 
length, 
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length obliged to pull. up reſolution and 

demand ſatisfaction. They retired to a thick | 
grove behind Selenberg's houſe, where 
Charles, pronouncing the words Diabolical 


villain! ran a dagger through his right 


ſhoulder, ſo that the point of it came out at 
his neck on the other fi de. The wound was 
not thought mortal; but Selenberg's juices 
were fo corrupted as to prevent it from heal- 
irg, and, the bad ſymptoms (till increaſing, 
he was at laſt unable to quit his bed. Selen- 
berg now found himſelf in a ſtate of horror 
while left alone with his phyſician, his own 


conſcience and death gradually approaching, 


During a moment of great diſtreſs, he made 
mention once of his wife and his child, The 
phyſician, without aſkiug permiſſion, ſent 


word to his wife to come to fee him. She 
arrived with her daughter from the eſtate on 
- which ſhe had lived for ſome time, together 
with Julia, and entered her huſband's apart- 
ment juſt as the ſurgeon was performing a 
very painful operation on him. Selenberg 


was much affected by the compaſſion which 
appeared 


cw) 


appeared i In her looks, as well as s by the un- 
eafineſs of her daughter; and he ftretched- 


out his hand to his wife. Mrs. Selenberg 


now attended him with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs, and he ſoon obſerved that he was 
better treated by her than by the domeſtics. 

He accuſtomed himſelf to the ſight of his 


| wife and his daughter. Her attention, her 
compaſſion for his ſufferings, and the careſſes 

of his daughter, excited his gratitude and 

attachment. Art firſt her company was only 

agreeable to him; but it ſoon became ne- 

ceſſary. His attachment increaſed to love 
and confidence; and, when removed only 
one ſtep from the grave, he found, for the 

' firſt time, that there are other and nobler 


pleafures than thoſe of ſenſuality. He died 


in the arms of his wife; and his laſt words 


were : Dorothy, what a loſs J fuffer 3 alas, 


when on the brink of the grave I know what 
love and happineſs are !—His daughter in- 
herited his whole property, except a conſi- 
derable legacy which he left to the unfor- 


tunate victims of his ſeduction. 
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The cauſe of Selenberg s death was i 

| a profound ſecret; and Charles returned to 
the capital, but not to enjoy happineſs. 
He became again a prey to the demon of 1 
Jealouſy, as the prince ſtill continued his 48 
attention to his wife. However much it ſ 
<oſt him to quit the court, he at length re- 
ſol ved to retire from it altogether. Reſid- 
ing in the capital, and new eſtabliſhments, ] 
had expoſed him to very great expence ; ſl 
and therefore his mother ſaw him with plea- 1 
| ſure return to Moorberg, where he could 
much eaſier adopt a more frugal manner of 
life. All hope of Charles becoming a AK 
count or miniſter was deſtroyed; and he 4 
had no advantage over Hennig, but the 
favour of the prince, which could no longer 
be very honourable, She, however, rejoiced 
that ſhe again enjoyed the company of her 
darling, to whom ſhe now made that facri-- If 
fice which he wiſhed by letting him reſide. | 
at Moorberg. She was deſirous to continue 
her old economical ſyſtem, after the return 
of her ſon ; but this was highly dilpleaſing · 
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to young Mrs. Halden, who took a delight 
in deſtroying the views of her mother-in-law. 
Quarrels and altercations took place between 


the two ladies, which from time to time were 
. attended with more raticour; and the mother. 


who well knew what large ſacrifice ſhe had 
made to the happineſs of her ſon, began to 


command and carry every thing with a high 


Matters at length proceeded to a formal 


rupture; and the daughter-in-law ſaid 


very plainly: I am miſtreſs, of this houſe! 
and you, madam, are ſupported by a pen- 


ſion which you receive from us don't for- 
get that — Only hear, Charles, cried the 


mother in a violent paſſion, what your wife 
ſays ! A penſion! ' Such a thing was never 
meant! As long as I live I am miſtreſs of 


this houſe. —After my death you may ſquan- 


der and ſpend till you make my ſon as poor 


as you was yourſelf, madam ! J 
Dear huſband, ſaid the daughter-in-law 
with a face as red as ſcarlet, will you ſuffer | 


me to be thus. abuſed by your. mother ? 
Charles 
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Charles was quite confounded. He wiſhed 


to bring about a reconciliation, but he ren- 
dered the quarrel ſtill more violent. The 
chamberlain's widow retired in great wrath 
to her own apartment, and ſent for her ſon. 
As ſoon as he came, he told her in a ſooth- 
ing but at the ſame time reſolute manner, 


that his wife was miſtreſs in the houſe, and 
that things could not now be changed. 
The mother ſtared, and was ſilent for ſome 


time ; but ſhe ſoon began to rave and ſtorm 
with great violence, They proceeded to 


dard words; and Charles at laſt ſaid as 


quitted the room: I am maſter of this 

ho — and my authority I have delegated to 
my wife! | = 

The mother made every] attempts to re- 


cover her former conſequence, but to her 


great humiliation without ſucceſs. She now 


wiſhed to maintain her authority by ſcold- 


ing and violence, as. ſhe had done during 


the life-time of her huſband. She remained 
in her own apartment, cauſed her meals to 


be — thither to her, and by a thou- 
0 land 
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Cand trifling peculiarities teaſed and per- 
plexed her daughter-in-law, The conſe. 
quence, however, was, that Charles, who 
loved his wife, ſpoke to his mother in the 
tone of a maſter, and ſaid ; If an end is 
not put to all this, I ſhall find means to 


: deliver my wife from you, as you do every 
thing in your power to make yourſelf hated 


| by her, 


The unfortunate mother burſt i into tears: 
Charles, ſaid ſhe with a faltering voice, I 
entreat you — — —No! cried ſhe in 
a a rage, I will not entreat where I can com- 
mand! Get from my fight, you ungrateful 
wretch ! "210 
Open war was now ache. The hm 
berlain's widow did every thing ſhe could to 
vex her daughter-in-law, and the latter reta- 
liated. Charles drove his mother's ſervants 

from the 'houfe ; and ſhe was, therefore, 
under the neceſſity of ſuffering herſelf io be 
attended by thoſe of his wife, Young Mrs, 
Halden turned the mocher into ridicule, and 


che domeſljes followed her example, Charles 
ba ES. * ſw 
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ſw all this without ſaying a word as well as 
the extravagance of his wife, which was 
boundleſs, 


Payment of the penſion which the cham- 


| berlain's widow ſhould have received was 


now kept back under various pretences, and 
much bad uſage at length humbled her 
pride. No perſon in the houſe would any 


more liſten to her complaints, except the 


chamberlain's old ſervant, whom ſhe had 
formerly hated, and who now paid her 
every attention in his power. But young 


Mrs. Halden drove him at laſt from the 


houſe. He went over to Sollingen, and 


requeſted the major to grant him a main- 


tenance for his late brother's ſake. 
Driven you from the houſe, old man! 


ſaid the major, while the tears ſtarted into 
his eyes—The ungrateful wretch | Well, 
you ſhall want for nothing here. Old John 


now gave an account to the major of the 

proceedings at Moorberg, and of the miſer- 

able ſtate in which his ſiſter-in-law lived. 
The families of Ranſleben and Rhenſen 
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were juſt at this time on a viſit to the major. 
O our poor mother ! ſaid Hennig, throw- 
ing his arms with tears around his ſiſter's 
neck. The baſtard ! cried the major 
What {—my brother's widow ? The devil 
take the inſenſible wretch! Get 
the carriage ready, cried he from the window 
with a thundering voice—Yoke the four 
yellow-duns, and let the fervants put on 
their beſt liveries Do you remain here, 
children: I will fetch your mother; che ſhall 
not be expoſed to want — Emilia and Hen- 
nig kiſſed his hands, and he drove away to 
Moorberg. 
As foon as he arrived, he mounted the 
5 Keps with a heavy gait, and called out to 
Charles, whom he met at the top of the ſtair, 
in a (ſevere and threatening tone: Where 
43s your mother? Charles politely ſhewed 
him her apartment, and the major entered 
it. The chamberlain's widow was ſtanding 
before a mirror, and endeavouring, with 
great trouble, to put her hair into a little 
waer. The ſight of the major forcibly 
| 3 reminded 
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reminded her of her miſery, She let fall 
every thing ſhe had in her hand, and began 
to cry bitterly, Ah, dear brother | ſaid 
ſhe, do you ſtill think of me, a poor de- 
ſerted widow ? -The major kiſſed her hand 
with a low bow, which he had never done 
before, and ſaid : My dear filter l. I hear 
you are not treated here as you ought to bez 
and I think you will be much better with us, 
where every body will love you, I have 
brought my carriage with me. Without 
ceremony, dear ſiſter, get yourſelf ready: 


—You thall go along with me, and be 


happy. There are viſits alſo at Sollingen. 
© No one ever ſhed bitterer tears than the 
aſhamed mother did on this occaſion. Ahl 
faid ſhe with pain—Can I—dare I venture 
to appear before my children? 

You may, dear ſiſter, replied the major; 
you may venture. May the devil. fetch © 
that child who receives his mother others 
wiſe than with open arms II can promiſe 
yon a fine compliment alſo from Emilia 
and Hennig, from my wife and daughter, 
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from Hennig's wife, and, if you will not 


take it ill, from Seibold alſo, who you may 
believe me will one day be the firſt man 


amongſt us, if he chooſes, Now dreſs your. 


ſelf as quickly as poſſible. Where is the 


bell? Your waiting maid ſhall come! — 


4 have no longer any bell, and no longer 


any maid ] replied the chamberlain's widow. 
My God! what an undutiful fon ! ex- 


claimed the major. One truly may live 


but to-day— 


without a waiting-maid 


the devil! He then opened the door, and 


called aloud: Holla! holla! . . . . The 
waiting maid muſt come hither and dreſs 


her ladyſhip ! continued he to one of the 
ſervants, who looked at him with aſtoniſn- 


. Mment.— 


-What do you ſay the maid muſt 
do? aſked the ſervant careleſsly.— Dreſs 
this lady's hair, replied the major. — She 


may do it herſelf, returned the ſervant, and 
immediately walked off; but he had ſcarcely 
turned round, when he received a dozen of 


found blows from the major with the flat 
fide of his ſabre — Stop !—PI] teach you to 
| V 


bs 
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a pey reſpect to the lady of the houſe. The 
footman ran ſcreaming. into the ſervants? 


hall. The major then laid hold of one of 


the maids by the arm, dragged-her to his 
ſiſter-in-law; and commanded her to dreſs 
her hair. The maid ſtared at him with 


aſtoniſhment ; but ſhe began to dreſs the 
chamberlain's lady without any further 
trouble, as ſhe was frightened by the cor- 


rection Siven to the footman. 
Vooung Mrs. Halden, when ſhe heard of 
this ſcene, was ſo incenſed that ſhe reſolved 


to make an attack. on the major; but her 


huſband ſaid to her in a tone of entreaty :- 


You are not acquainted with this unpoliſhed 
man—Do not meddle with him Were I 


to turn him out of doors, no good would 
enſue—he would cut us all to pieces. 

The chamberlain's widow was at length 
dreſſed. The major offered her his arm, 


and ſaid, Where is your daughter. in- law's- 


apartment? Charles and his wife ſtood up 
when the major entered, and the latter ſaid 
vich his ſtrong voice: Your mother has 
; N 3 loved 
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" loved youths 8025 dds now God e . 
ö "ho for it too ſeverely ! What will he not 
| 2}, 0g waa man, ſince you hate your 
mother Charles bluſhed ; but his wife 


| burſt into a loud fit of laughter——Mrs. 
1 addle- pate, exclaimed the major, you may 
laugh if you pleaſe, but not at a man 
| ' whoſe head has become grey with honour ! 
1 . You lead a life here which will not end in 
| good—that you will ſee. But I hope God 
will then prevent me from laughing. No— 
I will pity you, though you may have de- 
ſerved your _ 

The major helped his Citer-n- law, who 
held a packet of papers in her hand, to get 


wa 
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| was borne by a ſervant, and drove off with 
- ber towards Sollingen. While they were 
on the road ſhe cried bitterly. The major 
ordered the coach to ſtop in the alley; and, 
ow having got out, conducted his ſiſter through 
| | de auen, becauſe he was afraid that 
Hennig and Emilia might come to meet 
cheir mother in the court, and by theſe 


9 * means 
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into the carriage; took in her train, which 


mans excite the attention 1 of the Weib 
bours. Trembling like a criminal, the 
fooliſh and now fo ſeverely puniſhed mother 
encountered one of the moſt try ing mo- 
ments ſhe had ever experienced in her 
whole life. The major conducted her bol 
up the ſteps, and opened the door. 
As ſoon as Emilia and Hennig ſaw the 
pale care-worn face of their mother, who 
now ſtood before them with downcaſt eyes, 
they both threw themſelves at her feet, laid 
hold of her hands, and covered them with 


E 


kiſſes. O, dear, beloved, worthy mother!“ 


ſaid they both, while their words were in- 
| terrupted by ſobs. The chamberlain's wi- 
| dow tottered, and her heart experienced in 
| ſucceſſion the torments of hell and the joys 
of heaven. At laſt ſhe dropped towards 
the floor, and, uttering the words, O my 
children ! was caught with joy in the trem- 
bling arms of both, _ | 
The unfortunate widow now wiſhed to 
make her complaint ; but the major, out 


of tenderneſs for her, put an end to the 
| con- 
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converſation by conducting her to Seibold, 
whom ſhe embraced and ſaluted, though a 
little coolly, with the appellation of Dear 
fon! She now diſcovered, becauſe ſhe: 
wiſhed to be revenged on Charles, that ſne 
had ſecreted her huſband's will; and ſhe 
immediately produced it. The major then 
addreſſing himſelf to Hennig and Emilia, 
aſked them if they would make any claim? 
They both anſwered, No;. and the major 
threw the will into the fire. The widow was 
much aſtoniſhed that they were ſo little in- 
_ cenſcd againſt Charles. Dear ſiſter, ſaid: | 
i © the major to her afterwards, you hated: 


Hennig, and what did you gain by it? 
Nothing but ſorrow— We are happy, look 
ye, becauſe we hate nobody. With God's: 

help you ſhall yet be happy alſo. But the 
| neans to. be employed for that purpoſe: 
are love, mildneſs, and. forgiveneſs. 

The chamberlain's widow was aſtoniſhed 
at what ſhe {aw and heard. She could not, 
indeed, ſuit herſelf entirely to the ideas of | 
the ** of Ranſleben but ſhe lived very 


happily 
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happily with Hennig, who would not ſuf. 
fer her to remain with the major. She, at 
any rate, felt what a happineſs it is to be 
virtuous, though ſhe was not entirely ſo 
herſelf. In order to humour her, Hennig 
promiſed to give his ſon ſuch an education 
as would fit him for becoming a count.— 
Every man ought to be educated for an em- 
peror, ſiſter, ſaid the major—or an arch- 
angel, if poſſible.— O if a Halden were 
only a count! exclaimed ſhe, I ſhould then 
be contented. „ 

Charles lived, becauſe his wife wiſhed it, 
in an elegant ſtyle, and expended large 
ſums; ſo that it was impoſſible for his 
finances not to fall into confuſion. Through 
falſe ſhame he would not retrench his ex- 
pences, and now ſought, through confi- 
dence in his wife's virtue, a place at court. 
This he ſoon obtained, as his wife's charms 


were ſtill highly captivating, and as the- 


prince's paſſion for her was not yet leſſened. 
She continued to live in the ſame cxtrava- 


gant manner; and as long as Charles was 
able 
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5 able to gratify her taſte for n ſhe” 
remained faithful to him. As he was at 


lengtb, however, obliged to check her ex- 
travagance, ſhe received preſents from the 
prince, and the uſual: conſequences enſued. 

| —Charles ſtormed when he made che diſco- 
very. He was a ſecond time baniſhed from 
court, and retired to Moorberg. His wife, 
wo ſtaid behind in the capital, ſued for a 
divorce, which ſhe ſoon obtained, and pub- 
licly became the prince's miſtreſs. 
Charles's property was mortgaged, and 
his peace of mind poiſoned. Through ne- 
eeſſity he married the widow of a very rich 
merchant, without becoming more con- 
tented. He endeavoured to find happineſs 
in money, in the court, in intent 
and, at laſt, even in avarice, but never 
where alone he could have found it ;—and, 
with the moſt tormenting envy, he 


* bappineſs which his ſiſters derived from 


love, friendſhip, conſidence, and virtue, 
ſtill renewed, and till blooming, 
wat 20 TY 63 

THE END. 
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